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LAST MONTH something unusual happened. A top Tory told the 

truth. 

In a private memo, never intended to reach the eyes of ordinary people, Tory 
Deputy Chairman John Maples blew the gaffe. Major's Britain is the opposite of 
a Classless society: 

“The reality is that the rich are getting richer on the backs of the rest, who are 
getting poorer.” 

The Tories are at each other's throats. They are deeply divided on Europe, and 
over VAT on fuel. As we go to press there are rumours of a leadership challenge 
to Major. 

The Tories’ defences are down. The working class movement in this country 
has a real chance to strike a blow for the poor, the sick, the victims of gas and 
VAT rises and NHS cuts. We have the opportunity to get this callous and corrupt 
Tory government off our backs for good. 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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MARK HARRIS CAMPAIGN 


Police harassment fails 
to stop legal victory 


ARK HARRIS died in a Bristol 
MI police station in July. He did 
not commit suicide. That was 
the verdict of a coroner’s inquest on 
17 November. The Mark Harris Truth 
and Justice campaign now intends to 
prosecute the police for murder. 
“Suicides” in police cells are tragi- 
cally common—particularly for black 
men like Mark Harris. Normally the 
police persuade the family to release 
the body for burial straight after the 
police autopsy. The coroner hears 
only police evidence. The verdict of 
suicide is a formality. 


Manoeuvres 


Not this time. The Harris family 
were wise to police manoeuvres. 
Though still in shock, they arranged 
an independent autopsy and an engi- 
neer’s report on the cell in which 
Mark died. In August they set up a 
campaign, in which Workers Power 
has been heavily involved. Through 
pickets, public meetings and hard- 


BY CARDIFF WORKERS POWER 
SUPPORTERS 


hitting propaganda, the campaign 
made sure Mark’s death did not go 
unquestioned. Donations from trade 
unions, student unions and black 
community groups enabled the cam- 
paign to hire a barrister for the in- 
quest. This was crucial. By the end of 


meetings have been ripped down. 
Activists have been threatened with 
arrest and prevented from collecting 
money. 

On the eve of the inquest, the 
police followed Paul to his mother’s 
house, and then 15 riot police 
smashed their way inside. Paul’s part- 
ner Debbie was dragged by the hair 
and handcuffed to the door. An armed 





“On the eve of the inquest, the police followed 
Paul to his mother’s house, and then 15 riot 
police smashed their way inside” 





the hearing the police story had been 
torn to pieces. The jury took just five 
minutes to agree an open verdict. 
The police have been harassing 
and spying on activists. Mark's 
brother, Paul and the campaign's 
solicitor have had their phones 
tapped. Paul’s car has been followed 
on a daily basis. Posters for public 


response unit was ready nearby! 
But the police were unable to pro- 
voke Paul into a violent response. In 
desperation they claimed a graze suf- 
fered by one officer in breaking the 
door down was a malicious assault! 
Paul and Debbie were taken to the 
police station; their young baby was 
left in the car “for the social services 


to deal with”. 

Campaign members were quick to 
act. The local media were alerted and 
a picket was mounted at the police 
station. Fearing publicity and aware 
of the illegality of their actions, the 
police dropped the malicious assault 
charge. When Paul appeared in court 
the next day, he was charged with 
minor offences which the police had 
been holding against him since May 
1992. The magistrates conditionally 
discharged him, enabling him to go to 
the inquest. The police attempt to 
prejudice the jury at the inquest had 
failed. 

Reporters from the press all re- 
peated the police lie that Paul had 
appeared in court charged with maii- 
cious assault. None revealed the truth 
about the police raid. When HTV were 
challenged to correct their report, 
they simply dropped it from later but 
letins. The liberal inclinations of some 
journalists were easily overruled by 
their employers, friends of the local 
police. 


The harassment is surely not over 
yet. The campaign has been a lesson 
in what it means to take onthe forces 
of the state. It has made a mockery 
of those like the Anti-Racist Alliance 
who have urged the campaign not to 
be “too anti-police”, so as not to 
alienate Labour MPs and union lead- 
ers. 

It is essential that workplaces, un- 
ion branches and community organi- 
sations send not only donations but 
delegates to the campaign commit- 
tee and provide practical help for 
leafleting and other activity. 


State 


Links have been made with other 
campaigns, such as the Marlon 
Thomas Campaign in Bristol. But all 
such campaigns are currently limited 
to seeking redress through the legal 
system alone. Many activists are 
learning that we also need to be 
fighting against that system, which is 
racist to the core. The courts are part 
of the same unaccountable state 
apparatus as the police. If we are to 
win truth, justice and freedom for all 
victims of state racism , we will need 
a mass movement committed to de- 
stroying that machinery once and for 
all, and erecting in its place a state 
which is really under the control of the 
working class majority, black and 
white. 


Donations, resolutions of support 
and offers of help to: 
Mark Hanis Truth and Justice Cam- 







paign, 

45 Allerton St, Grangetown, 
Cardiff 

Tel: 0222—811178 





Leeds fightback 


against C18 


VER TWO thousand anti-fas- 
cists marched through Leeds 
on 26 November in protest at 
a spate of violent attacks against 
black people, left activists and trade 
unionists by the Nazi terror group 
Combat 18 (C18). 

In recent weeks C18 has been in 
the forefront of attacks on left wing 
book shops and paper sellers and an 
intensification of racist violence. In 
one incident two young Asian school 
students were attacked with a blow 
torch to their faces. 

The march took place in defiance 
of a C18 threat to “take out” at least 
thirty activists. The demo, organised 
by the Leeds Alliance Against Racism 
and Fascism managed to overcome 
the organisational disunity on the left 
and unite the ANL with the AFA North- 
ern Network, ARA and the YRE. The 
march attracted trade union banners 
from many local branches. Workers 
Power and Revolution supporters 
formed a large contingent on the 
march. A Workers Power leaflet, se- 
verely critical of the ANL’s do-nothing 
pacifism in the face of the terror, 
calling loud and clear for organised 
self defence squads to be set up, 
was well received. On the day a team 
of at least 150 anti-fascist stewards 
was able to go in search of C18, who, 
with typical Aryan valour, skulked 
miles away out of sight. A few fascist 
“spotters” were spotted themselves 
and summarily dealt with. The police, 
who have managed to do nothing in 
response to the wave of firebomb 
attacks and beatings by C18, carried 
out a new style, high-intensity surveil- 
lance operation. Every demonstrator 
was individually photographed and 
videoed, while a heavy presence of 
plain clothes cops was detected. 

Now anti-fascists in Leeds and the 
rest of West Yorkshire have to redou- 
ble their efforts to find and destroy 
the fascist menace terrorising the 
workers movement. They should 
adopt both mass campaigning and all 
necessary self-defence measures to 
crush C18 altogether ® 











. ESIDENTS OF Tower Hamiets’ 
Lansbury Ward, have become 
the latest unlucky pawns in 
the Nazi British National Party’s 
(BNP) drive to consolidate a base in 
London’s East End. In the coming 
ward by-election of 15 December, 
the BNP is flelding no less a candi 
date than Dereck Beackon, who shot 
to fame a year ago after the BNP 
took, then lost, Millwall Ward. 

in contrast to their recent low 
profile foray in nearby Shadwell, the 
BNP is already fielding up to 40 
heavies at a time to “canvass” the 
mainly white ward, which faces many 
of the problems of unemployment, 








New Nazi threat 
in East End 


bad housing and racism that the 
BNP utilised to gain an electoral 
foothold last year. 

The BNP have chosen Lansbury 
Ward partly because it is soon to be 
amalgamated with parts of the Isle 
of Dogs and Newham—exactly the 
areas where the BNP is strong— 
into a new parliamentary constitu 
ency in 1995. 

As the Nazi campaign got under 
way a Chinese health visitor was 
attacked by a gang of racists out- 
side a health centre in Chrisp Street 
Market. It was the seventh attack in 
a week. Meanwhile the Nazis have 
been trying to enlist the support of 





local white youth gangs in a cam 
paign to tear down antifascist post- 
ers and intimidate antifascist cam- 
paigners. 

Workers Power is calling on all 
anti-fascists in London to join the 
ANL organised mass leafleting ses- 
sions in the ward every Monday 
evening and Sunday Moming. To- 
gether with supporters of the youth 
group, Revolution, we are holding a 
mass leafleting session in Chrisp 
Street Market on Saturday 3 De 
cember. Any BNP attempt to hold an 
election meeting should be met with 
a mass demo. As soon as possible 
antifascists need to go onto the 


Oxfordshire. 


Defence Campaign. 


‘er strike 


TWO ALGERIAN refugees are currently on hunger strike 
in Strangeways prison, Manchester. Another is taking 
similar action in Armiey jail in Leeds. 

All three are in prison hospital wings and have refused 
food since 5 November. 

They are being detained because the Home Office have 
refused them asylum, and are threatening to move all 
three to the notorious Campsfield detention centre in 





FLORENCE OKOLO CAMPAIGN 


DAY OF ACTION 
AGAINST 


DEPORTATIONS 


_ Public Meeting 
Dec 7, Manchester Town Hall, 
7.30pm. 





offensive to stop the BNP canvass- 
ing and putting up racist graffiti. 
There should be no meetings, no 
marches, no platform for fascism in 
the East End. 

At the same time workers must 
demand the Labour Party starts 
fighting for real jobs, better houses 
and services in the borough and, 
despite Labour’s appalling record, 
vote for Labour on 15 December as 
the biggest working class party ca- 
pable of defeating the fascists. B 


For further details of campaign ac- 
tivities phone the ANL on: 
071 924 0333 


















Britain should be open to all refugees, and to anyone 
seeking to live here, for whatever reason - political 
persecution, economic deprivation or to be with family 
and friends. The Tories’ barbaric treatment of refugees 
must not go unchallenged. 


| 
| 
DON’T LET THEM DIE! 
| 


Picket Strangeways Prison, Manchester, 
Wed 30 November, 5.30pm. - 
Supported by Campaign Against Immigration Detentions, 
Greater Manchester Immigration Aid Unit, South Man 
chester Law Centre, Workers Power, Rahman Family 


¢ Why unions should oppose all immigration controls p.7 











FIVE YEARS ago the world was changing with breathtaking 
rapidity. The last months of 1989 ushered in one of those periods 
in history when events close in on one another and the sheer 
speed of change takes everyone by surprise. 

The Berlin Wall was first breached and then torn down. The 
whole population of Prague seemed to be in Wenceslas Square, 
bringing down the government. And by Christmas Day the 
lifeless body of the most hated dictator in Eastern Europe— 
Nicolai Ceausescu—lay slumped against a Romanian courtyard 
wall. 

As history was being made, we were alive to its significance. 
One by one, the illegitimate regimes of Stalinist tyranny, imposed 
throughout Eastern Europe after the Second World War, fell or 
were pushed from power. Deprived of the backing of their 
sponsors in the Kremlin, the Stalinist rulers lost confidence in 
their decaying system of bureaucratic planning, and in their 
ability to sustain themselves. The ruling parties lost cohesion and 
fractured. Soon, they too were history. 

By July 1990 Germany was reunited. In the same month 
NATO heads of state announced that the Cold War was over. That 
year elections throughout the region brought new parties to 
power committed to restoring capitalism to countries where it 
had been uprooted for forty or more years. 

And after a brief respite, the same events engulfed the USSR. 
Far from creating a space for the revival of “reform Stalinism”, as 
Gorbachev had hoped, the loosening of repression was soon to 
claim the very architect of perestroika himself. He fell to the coup 
and counter-coup in 1991. By late 1993 Yeltsin had dissolved the 
USSR, let loose the market on Russia and finally vanquished the 
political challenge of the conservative Stalinists. 

In 1989 Eastern Europe was the epicentre of an earthquake 
whose tremors were to be felt throughout the world, tremors 
which continue today. 

Guerrilla movements throughout the Americas that gained 
diplomatic leverage or military aid from the Stalinist States sued 
for peace without justice. The capitulation of the Stalinist-influ- 
enced ANC, through their compromises with South Africa's 
apartheid regime, accelerated in 1990 with Mandela’s release. 

Not even the political systems in the old imperialist countries 
were immune. Cold War regimes and patterns of political loyal- 
ties in Italy and Japan could not long survive Stalinism’s collapse. 
The LDP and Christian Democrats’ long grip on the monopoly of 
power was finally released in 1993. 
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FIVE YEARS AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF STALINISN) 


Triumph of the Market? 


The initial impact on the politics and ideologies of the mass 
labour movements throughout the world was great. The retreat of 
the intellectuals, many of whom worshipped at the altar of “really 
existing socialism” or at best kept silent about its crimes, suddenly 
became converts to the market and to the virtues of “democracy”. 

Even the vocabulary of “socialism” changed. It is now said to 
exclude common, public or state ownership of the means of 
production. The idea that there was an alternative to the market as 
a way of organising the economic activity of society is now widely 
rejected. 

For some the Russian Revolution was simply an aberration. 
Others insisted, more stridently, that history was at an end, and the 
future reduced to an endless replaying of film of the present sca 
the title—The Triumph of the Market! 

And what of those who by their strength and courage set a 
changes in motion? The workers of Eastern Europe laboured under 
a gross illusion; that once they had helped to destroy the oppressor, 
they could take a back seat. They put their trust in the money men 
and women, the politicians with powerful and wealthy friends in 
the west, to reconstruct the country. Few believed that it was 
possible to throw off the dictatorship and yet rescue and reassem- 
ble a completely democratic form of socialist planning. Instead 
they absorbed the lies they were told about the democracy of the 
market, about the empowering experience of private property. 
And, when they got the chance they voted for bourgeois parties and 
policies. 

But they have paid a heavy price. Eastern Europe has been 
through an economic slump deeper than the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. Millions of jobs and many social services are deemed 
incompatible with capitalist economic logic. Real wages have fallen. 
And whilst some goods are now readily available, they are totally 
out of reach for the majority. Russia is in its worst economic chaos 
precisely at the time when the reigns of power are more firmly in 
the hands of Yeltsin than ever. 

We predicted that this would be so in 1980, that this would be 
the price for stopping the revolution half way. Now the apologists 
for capitalism, firmly in power, cynically admit that they “underes- 
timated” the degree of trauma and pain that would be necessary, or 
how long would it would take before the fruits of the market could 
be eaten. 

And democracy? The deceived workers in Hungary, Slovakia, 
ex-East Germany, Poland and Russia have made some use of their 
right to vote by swinging back towards parties of transformed 





EDITORIAL 








Stalinists in 1993 and 1994. They promise to protect the shell 
shocked masses from the worst effects of capitalism’s incremen- 
tal advance. But this democracy is completely hollow. They have 
no safeguard against the next round of treason and deception. 
Gone is the real democracy of 1989 and 1990 when the factory 
and street committees drew in the mass of the population into 
direct and accountable politics that was not divorced from the 
world of work. 

Should we then say that those who fought for freedom in 1989 
were wrong to even start the fight? 

No, we must defend the political revolutions against Stalin- 
ism, however they turned out. It is not possible for the mass of 
workers who are suffering under a welter of lies and repression to 
wait for a genuine Trotskyist mass party to emerge at their head 
before they take to the streets and launch their rebellions. “Men 
make history but not in circumstances of their own choosing” is 
a law that applies to proletarian revolutionaries like anyone else. 

We rejoice in the mass strikes and at times unavoidably 
violent action taken to destroy the secret services, smash the 
Stalinist Party apparatus, and establish the freedom to organise, 
to meet and to print whatever their rulers did not like to read. 
These things were gains of the 1989 events. And they were not 
given, but forcibly taken. 

That the political revolution stopped halfway at mainly, if not 
exclusively, bourgeois democratic tasks, was tragic and due to the 
absence of a powerful proletarian revolutionary movement. 

Five years on, the masses of Eastern Europe and Russia are 
carefully considering the results of their actions. Some look to 
demagogues for easy answers, directing their anger at visible if 
false targets. But a small vanguard, the organised unionists and 
isolated far left, are determined to resist the erosion of living 
standards and civil rights. They are searching for an alternative to 
the ravages of capitalism. It is to this layer, bound to grow in time, 
that we must look in order to build the basis of a revolutionary 
mass movernent Such a movement will make history—fighting 
for real democracy without capitalism, and for collective owner- 
ship of the economy without dictatorship. That is the commu- 
nism that we are fighting for. 
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How to stop Fascism and 
fight the system that breeds 
it 


Thursday 1 December 
See seller for details 
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Bolshie Women - How to 
Fight the CJB 
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Fighting paper for working class youth « 20pence « 
Issue 5 out now ° Includes: Hyde Park Riot, CJB, 
History of Russian Revolution ¢ Cuba ° Scrap the 


The Stalinists had a word 
for it: “storm the plan”. They 
would issue production tar 
gets, then cajole and coerce 
the workers into meeting it 
early and producing even more 
than the plan demanded. This 
month, thanks to the gener 
osity of our supporters, the 
Workers Power Fighting Fund 
has, literally, stormed the 
plan—relying not on coercion 
but on the internationalism of 
our readers. 

We issued an emergency 
call for funds due to our Peru- 
vian comrades losing all of 
their printing and technical 
equipment in a raid. The £700 
we asked for came in within 
two weeks. Thanks go out to 
all those who contributed, 
however big or small the sum, 
from Workers Power and from 
our Peruvian comrades of 
Poder Obero. 

Added to this, donations 
have been flowing in to the 
main Workers Power Fighting 
Fund. We have launched a 
drive for £3,000 for new tech- 
nical equipment for the pro- 


Council Build for a national Royals duction of. Workers Power 
dispute over job losses, For more info about Revolution Youth activities newspaper, Trotskyist Inter- 
downgrading, depot closures contact | national and the many leaflets, 


and loss of conditions. 
Watford Labour Club 
Sat 17 December 1994 
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bulletins and pamphlets we 
produce. We want to improve 
the speed and quality of pro- 





- a few large, donations we are 
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duction of these journals and money from social events 
plan a major revamp of both . this time of year. Workers 
Workers PowerandTrotskyist Power’s range of Bolshie 
intemational, to meet the wid Woman, French “Smash Le 
ening audience for our ideas. Pen” and German “anti-Nazi” 

Thanks to many small, and ‘T-Shirts are available at £3, 


any size from the address 


pleased to announce that we below. Also remember that 
have already raised £733.25 Workers Power Subscrip- 
towards this. tions make a good Christ- 
BUT WE STILL NEED YOUR’ mas present for that rela- 
MONEY. Christmas is a time _ tive or friend you want to 
when money is tight for most _radicalise. 
working class families. But We need the £3,000 by 
you can always raise some March. So start giving now! 
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F | would like to subscribe to: 
C) Workers Power 
CL] Trotskyist International 
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£7 for 12 issues 
£8 for 3 issues 
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Make cheques payable to Workers Power and send to: 
Workers Power, BCM 7750, London WCiN 3XX 
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CONTINUED FROM FRONT 


Tories in crisis 


told the truth about our “classless 

society”, Cedric Brown, the Chair- 
man of privatised British Gas, got a 
75% pay rise, taking his income to 
£475,000 a year, a staggering £9,130 
a week! 

Who is paying for it? The rest of us. 
British Gas have just put bills up by 
nearly 3%—except for rich corporate 
customers and those with wages high 
enough to cover bank direct debit 
accounts. The poorest, the working 
class families who pay for gas in 
advance through meters, will get no 
discount. Meanwhile VAT of 17.5% on 
fuel will push bills up even further. 

How many old people will die of 
hypothermia this winter so that 
Cedric Brown can eam £9,000 a 
week? 


' N THE SAME week as John Maples 


Maples admitted that living stand . 


ards are “falling in 1994” and will 
“fall again in 1995”. 

It was no surprise to many work 
ers. We are being hit with price rises, 
tax increases, pay freezes across the 
public sector and pay cuts for part- 
time temporary workers. No wonder 
Maples was worried that the Tories’ 
talk of recovery is “completely at 
odds” with most people’s experience. 
Except for the Tory leaders, that is, 
who breached their own pay guide- 
lines and gave themselves a 4.7% 
rise, bringing Major's own pay to over 
£1,500 a week. The same leaders of 
our classless society spent over half 
a million last year on wine for “official 
hospitality”. 

Maples also admitted that health 
workers and doctors are almost “uni- 
versally hostile” to the market mad- 
ness inthe NHS. His cynical advice to 
Major was “we can never win on this 
issue. The best result for the next 12 
months would be zero media cover- 
age of the National Health Service.” 

Major is not just the most unpopu- 
lar Prime Minister since records be- 
gan. His own party is tearing itself 
apart. 

Major and Douglas Hurd want to 
keep Britain involved in the European 
Union, not in the name of interna- 
tional co-operation, but to be able 
slow down the transition to a single 
currency and a central bank from the 
inside. The socalled Euro-sceptics 
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At each others’ throats over Europe 


want to take a much tougher anti- 
European stance. They tried to vote 
down Britain’s. financial contribution 
to the EU. They represent an extreme 
nationalist wing of the bosses, and 
the reactionary, middie class Tory 
activists who hate “foreigners” full 
stop. 

That is why Major had to threaten 
backbench rebels with collective sui- 
cide if they refused to back his bill 
over increased payments to Brus- 
sels. He said he would call an elec- 
tion if they refused to vote it through. 
The Tories didn't need Maples’ re- 
port to tell them what everyone knows 
already: if there were an election 
tomorrow, they would be hammered. 

So the anti-Europeans put forward 
right-winger Nicholas Bonsor against 
Major’s man for the backbench 1922 


PAGE 


committee. The challenger only lost 
by 13 votes. 

This was a trial run for a challenge 
to Major himself. If it had been a real 
leadership election, Majorwould have 
had to go. 

That is why, as we go to press, Tory 
rebels are seriously considering 
launching achalienge to Major's lead- 
ership. They have reportedly already 
got the 34 names they need to do so. 
The right are trying to stitch up a deal 
with Heseltine to unseat Major, while 
the ruling clique are running around 
like headless chickens trying to save 
their skins. While Major is trying to 
act tough, Douglas Hurd has tried to 
appease the right by promising a 
referendum over Europe. All this only 
emphasises how deep their divisions 
are. 


The Tories’ weakness is our oppor- 
tunity. But Blair and the “new-look” 
Labour Party seem determined to let 
the Tories off the hook. They have 
even abandoned the idea of 
renationalising the discredited priva- 
tised industries. Under Blair leeches 
like Cedric Brown will be allowed to 
carry on making a fortune at the 
expense of the poor. 

Labour should be giving a voice to 
working people’s anger about what 
the profit system and the free market 
are doing to their lives—destroying 
the NHS, robbing the poor to pay the 
rich, keeping millions on the dole. 
They should be calling for a ban on 
price rises and a massive tax on the 
rich to rebuild schools, hospitals and 
industry. . 

If Labour and the trade union lead 








ers really cared about the people they 
claim to represent, they would have 
used the Tory crisis to call a massive 
national revolt, a demonstration on a 
weekday, bringing hundreds of thou- 
sands to the streets to raise the 
loudest possible call for this rotten 
government to resign.. 

But there is more chance of win- 
ning the National Lottery than of Blair 
doing that.That is why we need to 
seize the opportunity to fight back 
from below. We need a revolutionary 
socialist alternative to Blair's “new 
Labour”, and mass direct action 
against every Tory attack. 

Unless working class people 
throughout Britain get organised to 
drive the Tories from office, once the 
furore dies down they could still be on 
our backs. 





UNIONS 94 


Partnership with the bosses 





House, headquarters of the TUC 

on a dank November Saturday, 
more than 600 took part in the Un 
ions 94 conference. 

The event was the brainchild of the 
New Statesman and, more impor- 
tantly, New Times, paper of the Demo- 
cratic Left, the largest and most fash- 
ionable fragment of the former Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain (CPGB). 
The conference was chaired by Nina 
Temple, the last secretary of the 
CPGB. Having spent most of the last 
decade bidding farewell to the “white, 
male” working class, she presided 
merrily over an overwhelmingly white, 
male, 40-something Jurassic Park. 
The most notable, absent, “dinosaur”, 
was a certain Arthur Scargill, the butt 
of more than one joke from the plat- 
form and the floor. 

During the lunchbreak a now re- 
tired Glaswegian CPGB organiser re- 
marked: “The last time | was in Con- 
gress House was for the conference 
which liquidated the Communist Party, 
quite rightly in my view. | neverthought 
that I'd be back in less than three 


Joos, INTO a hall at Congress 





Unions 94 was the trade union bureaucracy’s own day of discussion and 
debate. Our intrepid reporter G R McColl was there as an observer—through 
no fault of his own. This is what he saw. 


years to see our platform here with 
the General Secretary of the TUC and 
the leader of the Labour Party. Bloody 
marvellous!” 

We agreed to differ. But the plat- 
form did indeed feature none other 
than John Monks and a reluctant 
Tony Blair, who came and went in 45 
minutes, having delivered a tepid 
speech even by his standards. This 
might explain why the applause was 
less than rapturous. The otherwise 
ecstatic Guardian columnist, Will 
Hutton, was somewhat subdued af- 
ter Blair failed to announce the final 
severing of the union link. Still, Hutton 
was convinced that he had heard 
Monks embrace “a different kind of 
British capitalism, a ‘stakeholder’ 
economy.” 

Repeating Monks’ list of recent 
trade union “triumphs”, with the obvi- 
ous omission of the RMT dispute 


(which did after all involve strike ac- 
tion), Blair left us in no doubt that his 
Labour government “will not press 
the rewind button” with regard to anti- 
union legislation. 

There would be “fairness but no 
favours” towards the unions from the 
new Labour. But then again, as the 
Daily Mirrors industrial editor 
quipped, “There've been precious few 
favours from past Labour govern- 
ments either.” 

The real substance of his speech 
was on “our agenda for the labour 
market”, which is Blair's yuppie-speak 
for the workers. There was plenty of 
empty rhetoric about “springboards 
to success” as well as “cushions 
against failure”. Instead of reducing 
unemployment, there was talk of 
boosting “the capacity of individuals 
to compete, survive and prosper” in 
the changed circumstances. For Blair, 


it is all down to the individual to pull 
him or herself up by the skills-en- 
hanced bootstraps. 

There will be a national minimum 
wage, for reasons of efficiency of 
course, but Blairwould not be “bogged 
down in this figure or that figure”. 

By contrast, John Monks was up- 
beat. He was busily trumpeting the 
TUC’s “triumph” in persuading United 
Biscuits to agree to the creation of a 
European-style works council: a fo- 
rum for co-management, i.e. class 
collaboration. His aim is for the TUC 
to blaze the “path of social partner- 
ship” in the context of an enlarged 
European Union—despite the fact that 
in Germany, Austria and Sweden this 
system of “social partnership” is cur- 
rently breaking down. Somehow, no- 
one had the nerve to point this out. 

On display was the new face of 
corporatism for the 1990s, with the 





likes of the GMB’s John Edmonds, 
Bill Morris of the T&G and the NCU’s 
Tony Young all eager to join in. As so 
often at such events, it was the stalls 
displayed around the building that 
spoke volumes. In front of the main 
hall stood a display from the UK 
Industrial Support Group. A smartly 
dressed woman was advertising a 
campaign to persuade the RAF to buy 
the Hercules C-130J air transport 
carrier, brought to us by GEC-Marconi 
and other manufacturing giants, who 
are presently attacking their Euro- 
pean workforces and reaping profits 
from the export of death and destruc- 
tion to the “Third World”. 

Their presence made the show of 
solidarity with the South African 
COSATU union federation ring all the 
more hollow. 

The only whiff of class struggle 
came from members of the NUJ and 
GPMU engaged in an ongoing battle 
with the union busting Daily Mirror, 
the paper which supplied not only its 
industrial correspondent but the back- 
ground logo for the platform. Appro- 
priately enough, some might say. 


SCHOOL 
LEAGUE TABLES 


Tory 
con-trick 


EACHERS HAD a bit of a 

shock last month. Tory Edu- 

cation Minister Gillian Shep- 
herd was actually pleased with 
the exam results. She was de- 
lighted that 56% of secondary 
schools had increased the per- 
centage of students who received 
the higher grades at GCSE. 

But there is something special 
about this year’s results. It is the 
first set of exams under new sylla- 
buses brought in after the Tories 
scrapped 100% coursework tests. 
it would have been embarrassing 
if their chosen method of raising 
standards had led to a poor set of 
results. 

Cynics might even be tempted 
to think the results were fixed. 
Many teachers expected that their 
students would not do as well. 
The exam boards were so wonied 
that they asked teachers to give 
expected grades in many sub- 
jects—ironic considering they 
weren't trusted to give coursework 
marks under the old system. 

The truth Is the Tories aren't 
interested in standards or what 
the results actually reveal. They 
want to use the statistics to sup- 


port their views on education. 
Much has said been about the 


unfaimess of these league tables. 


be tested when they. go into a 
school and when they leave. Then 
the actual progress that the child 
has made at that school can be 
measured. This approach Is called 
the “value added” method. it would 
certainly make a vast difference 
to the league tables. Inner Lon 
don‘s Tower Hamlets—almost at 
the bottom of the current league 
tables—would jump to the top four. 

But for the Tories that would 
never do. Successful schools in 
the inner cities, where all those 
militant teachers are? Never! In- 
stead the Tory tables show what 
an advantage it is to send your 
child to a private school. Only four 
state schools appear in the “top” 
fifty. The message, if you have the 
money, is clear. 

The fact that these highly suc- 
cessful private schools are also 
highly selective is not a problem 
for the Tories. The education sys- 
tem they want is one which edu- 
cates the few, trains a minority for 
the handful of jobs there are around 
and dumps the rest on the scrap 
heap. For the ruling class the idea 
is to spend money on educating a 
small layer and not “waste re- 
sources” on the rest. 

The truth is that, however exam 
results are presented, they will 
always reflect inequalities and un- 
faimess. A child who has their 
own centrally heated room, ac- 
cess to books and their own com- 
puter, is likely to do better than 
one sharing a damp  -droom with 
two others, who hz. to take re- 
sponsibility for c- 2king and 
chikicare and has no time or place 
to study. 

No amount of changing formu- 
lae to reflect different socio-eco- 
nomic factors will ~ ange their 
lives and chances. C~ ly changing 
the system which <re<tes inequal- 
ity can do that. By .e way, one 
statistic which they couldn't fix: 
not one of the City Technology 
Colleges, set up by he Tories to 
be “beacons of ex 
into the top 200! E 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Fight the witch hunts! 








Fight the job cuts! 


HE CIVIL service is becoming 
Te Tories’ number one target. 

Up to 100,000 jobs are lined 
up for the axe as a result of cuts, 
privatisation and the Civil Service 
White Paper. A Fundamental Expendi- 
ture Review is putting many more 
jobs at risk. 

The defeat of post office privatisa- 
tion shifted the Cabinet's attention to 
their own departments. Days after 
his defeat at the hands of backbench- 
ers, Heseltine told the bosses’ CBI 
conference he expected to shed 
2,500 — a quarter of his staff — by 
1997. 

Many workers will be wondering 
what the unions are doing inresponse. 
Well, the leaders of the CPSA, NUCPS 
and IRSF are certainly fighting back— 
against their own members! 

Since they gained control of the 
CPSA in 1988, the right wing “Moder- 
ate” group have launched a cam- 
paign to sabotage the best-organised 
branches of the union, whose mili- 
tant struggles of the 1970s and 
1980s made the CPSA the most ef- 
fective white-collar union in the coun- 
try. 
Their first step was to close down 
the huge, Militant-controlled, Newcas- 
tle Central Office branch and impose 


-their own direct control. This has led 


to a situation where today the local 
branch leadership, ratherthan fighting 
the cuts, is supporting the introduc- 
tion of a stop-and-search policy for 
staff 

On 12 October another branch, the 
Benefits Agency Inner-London branch 
was shut down. Unsubstantiated al- 
legations of ballot-rigging and other 
irregularities have all been rebutted 
by the branch leadership, but to no 
avail. 

Inner London's real crime was to 
criticise the inaction of the CPSA bu- 
reaucracy and link up with their NUCPS 
sister branch in successful strike ac- 
tion against “market-testing” (privati- 
sation). The NEC majority want to 
disperse Inner-London’s membership 


into neighbouring nght wing branches. 

The branch has called well-attended 
unofficial meetings since the ban and 
launched a campaign in their defence 
with the support of Jeremy Corbyn 
MP. But if it is not to meet the same 
fate as Newcastle, it must defy the 
ban and use the opportunity to esca- 
late the fight against job cuts and for 
higher pay now, before it is too late. 

Meanwhile NUCPS bureaucrats, 
who like to pose to the left of the 
CPSA, have been indulging in their 
own witch-hunting. 

Along with the CPSA, the NUCPS 
branch at Companies House, has 
been to seeking allies from the “busi- 
ness community” and MPs (including 
that great class warrior Ted Heath). 
All industrial action is seen as a 
threat to this alliance. 

A group of more far-sighted mem- 
bers in both unions have sought to 
keep the question of strike action in 
the forefront of the campaign and 
alert members to the fact that this 
campaign of public opinion is likely to 
fail.lIn response, five managers were 
co-opted onto the branch executive 
committee without an election. They 
then proceeded to call off a strike 
ballot, called for by a mass members’ 


N THE WORKPLACE OF THE FUTURE 
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meeting. The unions then sent a docu- 
ment to the minister claiming that if 
Companies House remained in the 
public sector new technology could 
be brought in which could cut 600 
jobs or more! 

Rank and file members issued an 
unofficial newsletterto warn the mem- 
bership about this sell out. The union 
leaderships responded by denounc- 
ing one member, Jeiu.i:y Drinkall, as 
the ringleader. 

Bureaucrat David Millar rushed 
down from London to put the boot in. 
He issued a circular to the members 
recommending that Jeremy be disci- 
plined by the NEC for writing an arti- 
cle in a personal capacity for Workers 
Power. Millar has tried to isolate the 
militants. He issued a postal ballot 
which he argued would endorse the 
local leadership's actions. He would 
not allow a mass meeting to be held 
to discuss the issues. 

Activists supporting the unofficial 
activities were warned by manage- 
ment that they would be disciplined if 
they issued any more leaflets. When 
the Head of Personnel was asked 
why he was acting now, he claimed 
that he was asked to intervene by the 
trade unions! 


CAFETERIA! 






These two examples show that the 
bureaucrats of the CPSA and NUCPS 
will get militant members disciplined 
and sacked and destroy their organi 
sations, rather than fight the jobs 
massacre. But civil servants are pre- 
pared to take action to defend them- 
selves. On 8 December, members in 
the Royal Mint in Cardiff are due to go 
on strike against a miserly 1.8% pay 
offer, despite CPSA and NUCPS full- 
timers recommending acceptance. 

Both CPSA and NUCPS Broad Left 
conferences last month were poorly 
attended, but a new layer of militants 
exists. They have little time for a 
strategy based only on winning seats 
on the NECs. They want an organisa- 
tion which can show them how to defy 
the bureaucrats and how to win mass 
support for effective strike action. 

Thanks to the initiative of Workers 
Power supporters, both the Socialist 
Caucus and the NUCPS Broad Left 
have agreed to put out the call for a 
civil service rank and file movement. 
Our call is to all civil servants who 
want to strike against the cuts, break 
the anti-union laws whenever neces- 
sary and are for the election and 
accountability of all union officials. 
Once founded, the rank and file move- 
ment must rise to the task of linking 
up the struggles and offering leader- 
ship in the fight against the bureau 
crats and the Tories alike. | 

For more details and letters of 
support to CPSA Inner London, 
write to: 

Debbie Daracott 

Private and Confidential 

DSS, 1-6 Tavistock Square, London - 
wci 

Attend the mass lobby of the CPSA 
NEC: 

6 December 12 noon 

CPSA HQ 

160 Faicon Road, Clapham 
Common, London SW11 

For more information on the call for 
a rank and file movement write to: 
Socialist Caucus 

PO Box 3140, London E17 5LJ 





to roost in the Further Educa 

tion colleges. Taken out of local 
authonty control last year, the col- 
leges are now run like other Tory 
quangos, by a majority of “business 
governors”. 

There is no legal obligation to have 
any staff or students on governing 
bodies. Indeed where such repre- 
sentatives have blown the whistle on 
massive pay increases for top man- 
agers, like in Wolverhampton, they 
have been removed. 

Now the Further Education Fund- 
ing Council (FEFC) has had to recom- 
mend the removal of two sets of 
governors. At Derby College in 
Wilmorton, the FEFC referred to con- 
ditions in which “fraud and malprac- 
tice can flourish"—precisely the con- 
ditions the Tories have created. 

While governors and principals 
swan around in leased cars attend- 
ing one “business” lunch after an 
other, they are demanding that staff 
accept “new flexible contracts”, 
sweeping away existing conditions of 
service. There is growing anger 
amongst college lecturers. As their 


¥ HE CHICKENS are coming home 


FE COLLEGES 
Fight corruption 








workload increases daily, they are 
told they are not working hard enough. 

Roger Ward, leader of the employ- 
ers, expected a walkover when he 
launched the new contracts. He 
crowed about the weakness of the 
lecturers’ union NATFHE. He was right 
about the leaders, but his walkover 
hit a brick wall because of the strength 
and determination of union members. 
Despite forcing some lecturers onto 
new contracts, the employers’ offen- 
sive in many colleges has been fought 
to a standstill. 

The national union has abandoned 
all co-ordinated national strike ac 
tion. But one, two and three-day strike 
actions continue on a local basis. Ir 


and new 
contracts 





some colleges management have de- 
parted from Ward’s new contract and 
agreed their own with the blessing of 
the local and national union. But most 
of these agreements involve a wors- 
ening of conditions. 

Militants in the union—grouped 
around Fight the Contracts Now and 
the Socialist Lecturers’~ Alliance— 
have been fighting to link up local 
actions, head off deals being pushed 
by local union officials and restart 
national action over pay and con 
tracts. With the lack of a real fight cc 
ordinated nationally, there 
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and Outer London decided to push for 
national action in January. The meet- 
ing also heard of attempts to victim- 
ise union militants. In Barnsley Col- 
lege the Assistant Secretary has been 
accused of “financial misconduct” 
for sending a single private letter 
through the college franking system. 
Inthe College of North London, branch 
committee member Liz Knight is up 
on a “gross misconduct” charge for 
daring to support the right of the local 
student union to invite students from 
another college to a meeting about 
the NATFHE action. 

In Lambeth College lecturers re- 
ported a victory in the Danny Gaskell 
case, where a lecturer had been 
charged with “gross misconduct” for 
criticising poor standards in the new 
vocational qualifications on a Chan- 
nel 4 programme. A campaign forced 
the college into retreat and all charges 
were dropped & 

Campaign information, petitions etc. 
on these cases and fighting the con 
tracts can be obtained fron: Mike 
saiagher. c/o tower Hamicts Cot 


Poplar High St. London E14 
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EUMAS MILNE, the labour cor- 
respondent of the Guardian, 
has produced a revealing book 
about the government's war of sub- 
version against the NUM and its leader 
Arthur Scargill. It demonstrates the 
resources the capitalist state has at 
its disposal when it feels its vital 
interests are threatened, from wide 
scale phone-tapping and bugging 
through to the use of paid agents in 
the labour movement. 

The fact that large numbers of 
phones were tapped, including most 
lodge secretaries and chairs will come 
as no surprise to those involved in 
the 1984-85 strike. Militants knew 
this in the strike as police regularly 
appeared at pre-arranged picket as- 
sembly points using information that 
could only have been gained by phone 
tapping or informants. 

Milne’s book adds the concrete 
detail; the bugging of the Hotel room 
in Bloomsbury where Mick McGahey 
regularly stayed and of the North Sea 
Fish Restaurant near NUM headquar- 
ters where left-wing members of the 
executive used to meet, and the leas- 
ing of a building opposite the new 
NUM Yorkshire HQ to carry on their 
surveillance operations. He also re- 
veals how, in the process, Stella 
Rimington climbed to the top of MIS. 

Thatcher and the Tories recognised 
the power of the mineworkers’ union 
and were determined to break it. This 
was not just revenge for the role the 
miners played in 1972 and 1974 in 
bringing down the Tory government. 
Thatcher also recognised the NUM’s 
economic muscle and the vanguard 
role it played in the union movement. 

In the 1970s and early 1980s MI5 
operations against the trade union 
movement were stepped up. Hur 
dreds of trade union members were 
recruited as informers. One former 
MI5 officer told Milne that up to three 
quarters of press labour correspond- 
ents were MI5 “sources”. Stella 
Rimington was in charge of MI5’s F2 
section, in overall control of actions 
against the NUM throughout the 
strike. 
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Her greatest “success” was in re- 
cruiting and placing an MI5 agent 
right at the heart of NUM HQ. This 
was Roger Windsor, the NUM finance 
officer and Chief Executive. When 
Windsor was sent to Libya to discuss 
stopping oil imports, he insisted on 
being shown on Libyan television hug: 
ging Colonel Gadafy. This image was 
immediately flashed around the world 
and used to discredit the NUM at a 
crucial stage of the strike. 

Windsor’s role was not to end in 
1985. Despite the defeat of the NUM 
in the early 1990s it still remained a 
potential threat to plans to close the 
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Clare Heath reviews 
The Enemy Within — MI5, Maxwell 
and the Scargill affair 


Seumas Milne 
Verso £16.95. 





pits. In 1990, having left the NUM, 
Windsor was the centre of a series of 
charges of fraud against Scargill and 
Peter Heathfield. 

Suggesting they used Libyan money 
to pay off their mortgages and money 
from Russian trade unions to fill a 
private political slush fund, these al- 
legations, which did not stand up to 
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serious investigation, were neverthe- 
less pushed by important sections of 
the media, themselves no strangers 
to doing Ml5s dirty work. Robert 
Maxwell's Daily Mirrorand The Cook 
Report worked hand in hand to ped- 
dle this story. It came directly from 
the security services. 

Stella Rimington got her reward in 
December 1991 by being made the 
first public Director-General of MIS. 
Since then she has sought to expand 
the role of MI5, winning control over 
intelligence operations against the 
IRA from Special Branch. She appar- 
ently wants to take the MI5 down the 


the NUM | 


road of the FBI, having both a judicial 
and intelligence role. 

Of course it would be wrong to 
grace the MI5 actions as having a 
decisive impact on the outcome of 
the 1984-85 miners’ strike. What 
lost the strike was the inability of the 
miners to spread strike action to all 
sections of the working class, to con- 
centrate all the forces of the class in 
a general strike, just as the Tories 
were concentrating all the forces of 
the capitalist class to defeat the NUM. 
The leaders of the NUM, militant as 
they were, were unwilling to adopt 
such a strategy which would have 
meant breaking from their fellow bu 
reaucrats and going straight to the 
rank and file of other unions, if neces- 
sary against their leaders. 

Nevertheless the labour movement 
should be alert to the increasing ac- 
tivities of Rimington’s crew. A major 
defence against such activities is full 
democracy in the labour movement. 
Nothing should be done behind the 
backs of the workers, to be later 
“exposed” and cause confusion. All 
officials should be elected annually, 
accounts must be open to the mem- 
bers and every elected official must 
account for their behaviour before an 
informed membership. 

Above all workers should use these 
revelations to demand that one of the 
first things a future Labour govern- 
ment must do is to clear out Rimington 
and her 2,000 strong crew of stnke- 
breakers by abolishing MI5 and all 
secret state services.@ 


Travels on the American left 










John McKee reviews 
The Prophet's Children: Travels on 
the American Left 

by Tim Wohlforth. 


Tim Wohlforth was active in the 

US Trotskyist movement. He has 
produced a book that is entertain- 
ingly written, contains many insights 
into the American left but at the same 
time is marked by his eventual jour- 
ney's end—as an opponent of Lenin- 
ism who believes that the very idea of 
a vanguard party has to be purged 
from a “post-Trotskyist socialist move- 
ment”. 

At the height of the Cold War and 
the McCarthy witch-hunts in 1953, 
Wohlforth joined the Young Socialist 
League (YSL), the youth organisation 
of the independent Socialist League 
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communist programme that, except 
for the part that formally professed 
socialism, was indistinguishable from 
the Democratic Party's”. 


When the leadership of the YSL 
decided to follow suit, an opposition 
developed. Its leading figures were 
Wohlforth, Shane Mage and James 
Robertson. 

The Hungarian Revolution raised 
doubts about Shachtman’s theory 
that Stalinism represented a stable 
new class society that could develop 
as the next historical stage after capi- 
talism. This led them back to Trot- 
sky’s analysis of Stalinism and of the 
Soviet Union as a transitional and 
fundamentally unstable regime, a 
“degenerated workers’ state”. 

When the faction was expelled from 
Shachtman's group in 1957 they 
joined the Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP-US). , 


Suffering 


Wohlforth was a member of the 
Political Committee of the SWP-US 
from 1957 to 1963. He describes a 
party suffering both from the on- 
America and from 
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came the most dynamic part of the 
SWP. However the fact that many of 
its leaders came from the Shacht- 
manites and included some independ- 
ents meant the YSA was far from an 


appendage of the SWP at this time 
and had a lively internal life. 

According to Wohlforth by 1959, 
“adaptation to Stalinism had become 
rampant throughout the party”. Itwas 
this issue that threw Wohlforth and a 
significant section of the YSA into a 
second faction fight against the SWP- 
US leadership. The catalyst was the 
Cuban Revolution of 1959. 

The SWP-US leadership embraced 
Castro as a genuine, if unconscious, 
proletarian revolutionary. Wohlforth, 
Robertson and Mage came out in 
opposition. Wohiforth argues that the 
key difference was the uncritical atti- 
tude of the party to the Castro leader- 
ship and the downplaying of the im- 
portance of workers’ democracy. 

When Castro moved against the 
small group aligned to Trotskyism in 
Cuba, suppressing their paper and 
smashing the plates set up to print 
Trotsky’s Permanent Revolution, the 
SWP was silent or even suggested it 
was done without. Castro’s knowl 
edge! Later in the book Wohiforth 
reports an interview he had with two 
survivors of this current in Cuba. 
They explained how their initial illu- 
sioms im Castro were punctured: 
Suddenly Fidel embraced Marx 
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Our old enemies, the Stalimists, founc 
cushy jobs in the government. me 
began to clamp down on the unions. 
He took no steps to institute workers’ 
democracy. We continued to support 
Fidel, to support the revolutionary 


process, but we had ourcriticisms. . . 
| kept thinking , what would the Old 
Man [Trotsky] think of it all? Where 
are the soviets, the real workers’ 
councils and control? . . . Suddenly 
they hit us . . . the government sent 
the police to the print shop and broke 
up the type for Trotsky’s book. Our 
little office was seized. . .” 

But the SWP-US leaders failed to 
recognise that a Stalinist regime was 
being introduced in Cuba. By 1961 
the “minority tendency” was at the 
centre of a faction fight in the party. 


Disastrous 

This tendency quickly gained inter 
national links with the Socialist Labour 
League (SLL) led by Gerry Healy in 
Britain. By the early 1960s Wohlforth 
was in regular correspondence with 
Healy and had formed a political rela- 
tionship that was to prove disastrous 
for his political development. 

Differences developed within the 
tendency as to the nature of the SWP 
itself. Gerry Healy's initial advice wes 
to stay inside the SWP-US. But the 
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Healy's unprincipled zig-zags had 


aborted any possibility of a genuinely 
revolutionary opposition emerging to 
the pro-Castroite SWP leaders. 

The rest of the book is a rather 
sorry tale of Wohlforth’s role as 
Healy’s man in the USA and then as 
a rather broken and politically apa 
thetic figure after his expulsion from 
the organisation he built—the Work- 
ers League. 

It offers insights into the problems 
of building revolutionary organisations 
in the modern USA. But where 
Wohiforth’s insight fails him is in any 
coherent explanation of the nature of 
Healyism—a tendency within which 
he spent most of his political life. 
Much of the second half of the book 
is devoted to detailed descriptions of 
his experiences at the hands of the 
“tyrant of Clapham High St". 

Wohlforth’'s conclusion is that 

Healy’s internal regime has its roots 
in “Leninism” and “vanguardism”. 
This is far from the truth. Centrist 
organisations have to pervert and 
trample on genuine democratic 
centralism because their wrohg politi- 
cal perspectives are constantly falsi 
fied by the living experience of their 
members in trying to implementthem. 
4 healthy democratic centralist party 
wses these experiences to change 
amc correct its analysis, to test its 
me im the class struggle. A centrist 
secership crushes such internal life 
precisely because it challenges its 
political analysis and threatens its 
posmion. 

This is the real lesson of Healyism 
—one that Wohlforth sadly never 
learnt.@ 
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Arthur Merton reviews 
Riot Police 
Labyrinth Video £10.99 


HE POLICE Federation wants 
T all major video shops to refuse 

to sell this “real life action from 
the war on the streets”, as the blurb 
describes “Riot Police”. A Labour MP, 
speaking for the Federation, de- 
nounced the video as sick and dan- 
gerous. 

These are excellent recommenda- 
tions for every socialist to buy the 
video. If it upsets the boys and girls in 
blue it must be good. But hang on, 
it’s made by the people who brought 
us “Police Stop” and John Wayne's 
greatest westerns. Surely it can't be 
that subversive? 

Itisn’t. Itis really a pro-police video, 
concentrating on the menace that the 
“mob” poses to society and the front 
line efforts of the police to combat 
this threat. Two academics, Doctor 
Waddington and Professor Pearson, 
give the whole thing a spurious air of 
respectability. The film ends with cit- 
ies and towns in flames after riots. 
The message is clear. Everything the 
police do is justified if these flames 
are not to spread. 

The film also tries to conceal the 
reality of “riots” in Britain. The voice 
over tells us that riots are “thankfully 
a rare sight” on the British mainland. 
This means, of course, that Northern 
lreland doesn’t get mentioned at all. 
But it is also a downright lie. 

In November the “Forbidden Brit- 
ain” series on BBC 2 revealed that 
riots were “surprisingly common- 
place” in Britain. The only reason we 

don't hear about them is that the 
British government censored cover- 
age of them for years. Even in 1932, 
the government blocked all news 
reel film of mass battle between the 
police and the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement in Hyde Park! 

The reason for the video’s lie is 
simple. They want to present “riots” 
as isolated examples of madness by — 
people carried away with the crowd 
mentality. Any other explanation of 
political violence would destroy the 
myth that Britain is essentially free 
from trouble, governed by reason, 
not violence. 





Police riot at Orgreave 1984 


To bolster this argument—against 
a background of police battering dem- 
onstrators with truncheons, rocks and 
anything else they can lay their hands 
on—the video argues that the police, 
like the crowd, are normally peaceful. 
They are friendly bobbies on the beat 
who, when caught in the cross fire are 
prone to lose their heads like anyone 
else. 

But the video is well worth getting, 
although at £10.99 for 50 minutes 
it’s worth clubbing togetherto buy it to 
show at union meetings, unemployed 
centres, in youth groups and so on. 

Despite its intention it proves two 
things: that workers and youth can 
and do fight back against police or 
fascist attacks; and the police are an 
instrument of control in the hands of 
the ruling class. 


treet war 


The film makes no distinction be- 
tween riots and violent demonstra- 
tions. Everything is lumped together. 
But it has plenty of footage of events 
as diverse as a fascist rally being 
wrecked in the 1950s, the inner city 
uprisings of the early 1980s in Brixton, 
Toxteth and Handsworth, the Battle 
of Orgreave during the Miners’ Strike 
of 1984/85, the Poll Tax riot in Trafal- 
gar Square in 1990, South Korean 
students fighting for democracy in 
the early 1990s, the LA riot and the 
Battle of Waterloo in 1992, when 
AntiFascist Action:(not the ANL as 
the video claims) wrecked the Nazi 
Blood and Honour’s attempt to stage 
their first London gig in years. 

In the footage of the demonstra 
tions the heroism.and determination 
of workers and youth faced with at- 





tack is clear. in the film ofthe Orgreave 
picket we see a vast well armed and 
militarised police force being taken 


on by unarmed miners. The miners 


were fighting for their jobs and risked 
all against overpaid and legalised 
thugs. 

In the footage of Waterloo the cam- 
eras were not quick enough to catch 
the main damage inflicted on the 
fascists (although a few bloodied fas- 
cists are pictured) but it does show 
them in disarray. 

This wasn’t a-riot. It was a battle 
against the fascists and the best 
efforts of the police could not stop 
the fascists from getting a pasting. 

in the Poll Tax riot, we see the 
police being forced to retreat by unor- 
ganised demonstrators. We see peo- 
ple racing to help injured people that 





Why trade unions should 
Oppose immigration controls 


position of total opposition to 


44 | = PAMPHLET takes ... @ 


all immigration controls. The — 


basis of this opposition is that immi- 
gration controls are inevitably racist. 
There cannot be non-discriminatory 
or non-racist controls.” 

From this uncompromising posi- 
tion Steve Cohen has written a clear, 
practical and informative pamphlet 
for trade unionists on immigration 
law. He rejects the commonly held 
position of many in the labour move- 
ment that there can be “norracist” 
immigration controls, arguing that 
trade unionists have a responsibility 
to fight for the free movement of 
workers. 

Cohen takes issue with many of 
the myths which surround immigre 
tion laws—such as the argument that 
the country is already overcrowded— 
and gives workers ammunition against 
the racists and the bosses. He re- 
veals the history of immigration law 
in Britain, and the struggles that have 
been launched against them. 

Crucially, Cohen looks at the role of 
the trade unions in supporting, im- 

posing, and, occasionally, resisting 
immigration controls. 
“The door must be shut against 








Kate Foster reviews 

Workers’ Control Not 

Immigration Controls - 
Why trade unionists should 


oppose immigration controls 
by Steve Cohen, 
Greater Manchester 
Immigration Aid Unit £2.50 


the enormous immigration of desti- 
tute aliens into this country... We 
must protect our own starving work 
people by refusing to be the asylum 
for the paupers of Europe.” 

No, not some Tory MP, but the 
President of the TUC in 1892, sup 
porting anti-semitic immigration con- 
trols. 

In 1965 the TUC called for immi- 
gration controls because there had 
been, “a growth of the proportion of 
Commonwealth immigrants lacking 
an adequate knowledge of English 
and of British customs”. 

These positions were not unop 
posed, but reflected the strength of 
the labour aristocrats in the move- 
ment. In 1894, Jewish workers dem- 
onstrated and passed a resolution 


against the proposed Aliens Act: 

“This mass meeting of Jewish trade 
unionists is of the opinion that the 
vast amount of poverty and misery 
which exists is in no way due to the 
influx of foreign workmen but is the 
result of the private ownership of the 
means of production; and this meet- 
ing calls upon the government to 
pass a universal compulsory eight 
hdéur day with a minimum wage as an 
instalment of future reform.” 

In recent decades the TUC has 
opposed some specific immigration 
measures, but rarely taken action 

against the laws in general or in sup- 
port of those faced with deportation. 

Cohen doesn't turn his back on the 
unions. Quite the opposite. He ar- 
gues “the trade union movement has 
a particular responsibility to oppose 
controls. . . Only by opposing controls 
can a debt be paid to history and to 
black workers today.” 

The final section of the pamphiet 
deals with what trade unionists could 

and should be doing now to fight 
immigration controls. It pamphiet 
doesn’t just tell us to pass a few 
resolutions or circulate petitions, use- 
ful as these activities sometimes can 
be. The pamphiet gives some advice 


on how workers can oppose immigra- 
tion laws by imposing some degree of 
workers’ control. It points out how 
workers in immigration offices and 
airports could organise to refuse to 
operate the laws. It observes that 
many workers are asked to report on 
immigrant workers and calls for pub- 
lic sector unions to adopt a policy of 
nonco-operation. 

The pamphlet could have included 
more on recent antideportation cam- 
paigns. This omission is surprising, 
given that the Immigration Aid Unit 
and Cohen himself have been very 
active in many of these campaigns. It 
would have been useful to look at the 
lessons of such campaigns as Mo- 
hammed Idrish, Viraj Mendis and more 
recently, the Rahman Family. Such 
campaigns show the practical impor- 
tance of active trade union support. 

This pamphlet is extremely useful 
for any trade unionist. Encourage your 
branch to order a number of copies 

and ensure every union office Is 
equipped with one. 


Copies available from Greater 
Manchester Immigration Aid Unit, 
400 Cheetham Hill Road, 
Manchester M8 SLE. 

Phone 061 740 7722. 





they do not know. We see selfless 
bravery in the face of police savagery. 

Even the bland voice-over cannot 
disguise these images. Nor can it 
cover up the police’s real role. The 
usual garbage is churned out about 
how foreign police are more vicious 
than British ones. And much is made 
of the fact that we do not have a real 
“riot squad”. Yet the film documents 
the intensive training that “Level One” 
riot police in Britain undergo at “Riot 
City” in Britain. It explains the growth 
industry in specialised police weap- 
onry and armoury in the British force. 
It explains the painstaking methods 
of “containment” followed by “disper- 
sal” which are taken straight out of 
military manuals. 

The police are not stuck in the 
middle—they are the front line troops 
of the class enemy. And the video 
reveals this, while trying to deny it. 

You never see a single police of- 
ficer protecting a striker ‘against a 


» scab, an anti-fascist against a fas- 


cist,.or a peaceful demonstrator 
against another police officer who — 
has got “red mist” (police slang for 
when they go into overdrive bashing 
reds!). 

You do see them attacking strikers 
and anti-fascists. Even in the footage 
from the Solingen events in Germany, 
when Nazis attacked the Turkish com- 
munity, the police are shown batter- 
ing the Turks not the Nazis. They are 
racist to the core and hell bent on 
defending the bosses’ order. Are they 
“workers in uniform”? Watch this video 
if you still think that! 

One thing is really striking when 
you watch the video. Every battle 
shows moments in which the police 
are forcedto retreat. But it also shows 
that they retreat in good order, regroup 
and then attack again. At best, as the 
film says, “the riot allows the crowd 
to wrest control for a day”, but after 
that order is restored. 

in other words they are organised 
and they know how to deploy their 
forces. They are now armed and 
equipped to do this better than ever 
before. The answer to this is not to 
cringe before their tactical superior- 
ity, bleat that nothing can be done, or 
echo the pleas of the reformists that 
workers should not “stoop to vio- 
lence”. 

No. the answer is simple and obvi- 
ous: organised self defence on every 

demo and a revolutionary struggle to 
wrest control of society from the 
bosses and the cops, not for a day 
but for ever. 


















hat are the prospects for the class 
struggle in Britain? How does the 
political situation in this country fit into 
the “new world order” set up at the end of the 
Cold War? On these pages we print edited 


extracts from the Political and Economic Perspectives 
adopted at the National Conference of Workers Power 
(Britain) on 5 November 1994. 

The document outlines possible developments over 
the next 18 months. In 1996 or 1997 there must be an 
election. Also 1996 will see the crucial Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference which has the task of taking Euro- 
pean integration forward. Experts also predict that the 
current economic recovery will peak around 1996. 

This document is not an attempt at crude crystal 
ball gazing. Marxist perspectives attempt to discern 
likely trends and the likely terrain of class struggle, by 
combining our understanding of the laws of capitalist 
development with current data and experience. The 
world situation is more unstable than ever since the 
collapse of Stalinism in 1989 and the opening of a new 
world period full of revolutionary potential. This can 
always bring unexpected shocks and sharp turns to the 
British economy and politics. To understand this global 

background, we refer our readers to the World 
Perspectives of the LRCI, published in Trotskyist 


International 15. 
The Economy 


In “British Capitalism—Results and 
Prospects”, (published in Permanent 
Revolution 10, Spring 1994) we pre- 
dicted a weak, inflationary recovery, 
with a prolonged increase in unem- 
ployment throughout. Appearances 
seem partially to invalidate that pre- 
diction. There is a recovery, which is 
admitted to be weak by all bourgeois 
commentators. Nevertheless it has 
been accompanied by continued falls 
in inflation and official unemployment, 
leading to Tory claims of a “dream” 
situation: rising growth, falling infla- 
tion, falling unemployment. 

But this is a Tory myth. On closer 
examination our prediction has been 
borne out in all but one respect. The 
recovery, according to the Economist 
is “so mild that most Britons doubt its 
existence.” 

Overall the recovery itself has been 
sluggish and is set to be further slowed 
and weakened by two factors. 

first, the effects of Clarke's tax in- 
creases, which were brought in to 
balance the massive government 
budget deficit, have not fully worked 
through. The end of 1994 and the 
start of 1995 will see them start to 
undermine growth. 

Second, the capitalists really fear 
the inflationary potential locked within 
the recovery. Britain’s reduced manu- 
facturing base leads to imports being 
sucked in during a recovery, debasing 
the real value of Sterling and leading 
to inflation in the long term. This dan 
ger is confirmed by recent surveys 
showing that the economy may al- 
ready be nearing its capacity to pro- 
duce and that industrial investment 

has lagged behind the recovery. 

By midsummer 1994 the Bank of 
England was already pushing for an 
interest rate rise. It took place in early 
September. Long term investors are 
already acting as if further rises will 
take place. This will further slow the 
recovery. 

The recovery has indeed been weak 
and, once output recovered, poten 
tially inflationary. It is now going to be 
slowed down because of fear of infla 

tion. 

The one area of our prediction which 
has to be partially corrected is on 
employment. On the basis of official 

figures and forecasts we predicted 
that unemployment would continue to 
rise long after the recovery began. The 
picture in reality has been more com- 
plicated. 


In official terms registered unem- 
ployment has fallen, on average by 
17,000 forthe last 18 months. Unem- 
ployment now stands at around 3.64 
million. Even if we use the Unemploy- 
ment Unit's “real figures” worked out 
on the old basis, we get a fall from a 
height of 4.06m in June 1993 to 3.56m 
in June 1994. Clearly there is a fall in 
the number of those who want a job 
but cannot get one. 

But an important countervailing fac- 
tor to the fall in measured unemploy- 
ment is the actual fall in employment. 
According to The Economist: 

“For 18 months unemployment has 
on average declined by 17,000 a 
month. Latest count is 2,661,400 or 
9.4% of the workforce. Paradoxically 
the number of employees in Britain 
has also fallen to its lowest level for 
seven years. Employers are shedding 
jobs at a record rate, 92,000 in the 
past quarter alone. What's going on? 
The DoE hasn't a clue.” 

The supposition is a combination of 
people moving to retirement, sickness 
benefit, and being thrown off the dole 
into lumpenisation. Confirming this the 
most recent Labour Force Survey 
showed that 110,000 men between 
35 and 60 gave up the search for work 
in 1993. 

The fall in employment shows that, 
whilst Britain's economy is picking up, 
the recovery is not providing new jobs 
but allowing bosses to shed them, 
even where there is a growth of part 
time, temporary, low paid work, espe- 
cially for women. 

The explanation for this pattern af- 
ter the most recent recession is an 
alteration in the balance of class 
forces. We did not take sufficient ac- 
count of these when predicting a re- 
peat of the post-+recession rises of 
unemployment that occurred after 
1973 and 1979. 

The defeats inflicted on the working 
class in the 1980s and 90s have 
injected more “flexibility” into the la- 
bour market, forcing workers to work 
on the bosses’ terms and wage levels 
and enabling bosses to take advan- 
tage of cheaper labour to hire faster 
during the recovery. 

Overall we can expect an increased 
pace of recovery, leading to fairly rapid 
intervention by the Bank of England to 

raise interest rates and a growing 
balance of payments deficit as im- 
ports are sucked in. Any “feelgood 
factor” generated by the recovery will 
be felt mainly by the bosses and upper 
middie class. It will be counterbal- 


anced by rising mortgages for home- 
owners and increased taxes for most 
workers. By 1996 the failure of the 
Tories, despite the “recovery”, to show 
any long term improvement in Brit- 
ain’s economic performance, will pose 
the European question with renewed 
acuteness. 


The Tories 


One recurrent element of the new 
period in world politics has been the 
breakup of old bourgeois political alli- 
ances and parties, especially where 
these were moulded by the acute 
needs of the bourgeoisie in the Cold 
War (Italy, Japan). 

Despite the ruptures within Toryism 
which allowed Thatcherto nse to power, 
the most Serious rupture in bourgeois 
politics lies ahead in Britain. Unlike in 
Italy, the British political order does 
not have an identity crisis as a result 
of the end of the Cold War. But it sits 
atop a political and economic fault line 
between Europe and America. A cer- 

_tain feature of the coming period is 
economic, and increasingly political- 
diplomatic, rivalry between the Franco- 
German dominated European Union 
and the USA. 

This has left the Tory Party in a 
strategic dilemma. Its anti-European 
right wing expresses interests which 
are totally dysfunctional for the bour- 
geoisie as a whole. Its mildly pro- 
European centre is also unable to 
project a policy in line with the objec- 
tive interests of British imperialism. It 
has virtually no enthusiastic pro-EU 
wing. 

Since the Maastricht Treaty was 
narrowly endorsed on a vote of confi 
dence in the government, Major has 
bought inner party peace at the cost of 
storing up trouble in the future. The 
deal involved appeasing the anti-Euro- 
pean right, keeping its representa- 
tives in cabinet, and pandenng to its 
mass base in the chauvinist middle 

class. 

But in the run-up to the 1996 Inter- 
Governmental Conference (iGC) Major 
will face a renewed drive, led by Franco- 
German impernalism, to go beyond 
Maastricht towards a Central Bank 
and a single currency. 

Major must sabotage this, as the 
only big imperialist country which op- 
poses the project, or face the collapse 
of his inner-party deal before the next 
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election. The possibility of such a pe- 
riod of split and inner party strife may 
force Major to hold an election early to 
limit the damage. If not, we can pre- 
dict a big, damaging inner party strug- 
gle over the terms on which Majoris to 
approach the 1996 summit, and even 
a Struggle to replace him with a clearer 
representative of one of the two wings 
of the party—Portillo or Clarke. 

Inthe short term, at least, Majorwill 
emphasise his role of “peacemaker” 
inlreland, partly concealing the virtual 
absence of any new domestic agenda 
since the “back to basics” disaster. 
But, as the current feverish infighting 
over the EU budget shows, the Euro- 
pean question can blow up in the face 
of the Tory government at any mo- 
ment. 

Another factor determining the di- 
rection of Major's policy is the emer- 
gence of Tony Blair as leader of the 
Labour Party. Blair has stolen the To- 
ries’ policies, and there is much talk of 
the need to put “clear blue water” 
between Major and Blair. 

Major can only do this by playing to 
the right, to the prejudices of its mass 
base (anti-beggars, anti-yobs, anti-un- 
ion). Here not only the caste interests 
of Tory MPs are at work, but also the 
interests of a whole section of the 
ruling class which staffs the Tory 
quangoes and knows it will lose its 
livelihood if Labour is elected. 

That is why it is inevitable that Ma- 
jor’strajectory will continue rightwards, 
with further concessions to the neo- 
Thatcherites. However, Major's legis- 
lative agenda until the next election 
will rest content with the shoring up of 
anti-democratic laws and the piloting 
of the last big privatisations— rail and 
coal. 

In our last British perspectives, writ- 
ten in the aftermath of the ERM deba- 
cle and the coal crisis of October 
1992, we said that the whole period 

would be characterised by “weak gov- 
ernment”. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of 
Blair and the Tories’ unpopularity with 
their electoral base—from which it 
has never recovered after 1992— 
Major has temporarily strengthened 
his government through his pact with 


interests of the bourgeoisie. A great 




























the right. 

However the costis to build in greate 
dysfunctionality long term between To 
policy and the objective international 


many of the attacks which are nece 
sary from the bosses’ point of view, 
specifically the dismantling of the unt 
versal benefit system, are protected 
by current Tory manifesto commit 
ments. This presages a pre-electio 
struggle within the Tory party with the 
Portillo/Howard wing advocating 
strategic attack on these benefits. 

In Scotland, although they avoide¢ 
meltdown in the 1992 election, the 
Tories remain in danger of slumpingt 
fourth party status—despite lé 
Lang’s climbdown over water privat 
sation. Unlike Plaid Cymru, the SN 
has enjoyed a dramatic resurgence i 
its electoral fortunes this year, taki 
votes from both Tory and Labour. 
SNP leadership caiculates that th 
prospect of an Irish “peace deal” 
bring the constitutional question @ 
Scotland's relationship to the UK bac 
to the fore. This may prove a heac 
ache for Labour as well, a difficu 
compounded by the relative strengt 
of the Labour left in Scottish constitu 
encies—which were less than unan 
mous in their support for Blair as 
leader and were crucial in his symbole 
conference defeat over Clause IV. 
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The bosses’ offensive 


On the economic front the agenda of 
the bosses is clear. They are using the 
favourable balance of class forces 
and the union leaders’ refusal to strug- 
gle to push home a drastic offensive. 

This has been under way through- 
out the recovery period (since 1992) 
but has been gaining momentum, in 
the public sector in particular, as the 
effects of marketisation at a macro 
level and of new management tech 
niques at a workplace level inflict de- 
feat after defeat on the living stand 
ards, rights and working conditions of 
the working class. 

Though there have been dogged 
attempts to resist this, for example 
college lecturers, sporadic disputes in 
the NHS and Civil Service and most 
notably in the Post Office, these have 
been hampered from the start by the 
unwillingness of the union bureauc- 
racy to fight back effectively. 

What are the main features of the 
employers’ offensive? 


Jobs : 


Many employers are using the cur- 
rent phase of the recovery to shake 
out jobs rather than create new ones. 
This is evident from the two types of 
reconstruction taking place. Banking 
represents one of the few areas of the 
economy where reconstruction has 
resulted from a revolutionising of the 
productive forces. The banking sector 
has introduced new technology to shed 
in other areas production is increas- 
me due to speed ups, changes in work 
sractices etc. Asteady flow ofjobs are 
neimg lost in the NHS Trust hospitals. 


Nesry 2 third of a million public sector 
gis were lost last year. BT has de- 





Tre same goes for Local Government. . 





clared its intention to axe 50,000 in 
the next few years (one third of its 
workforce) on top of the 90,000 it has 
lost since 1990. A recent report on 
the surviving Leyland factories revealed 
that having sacked about a third of the 
workforce, increased productivity, and 
lowered its break even point, the firm 
was back in profit and planning to 
boost production. 


New contracts and the 
break up of national 
bargaining: 


There is a sustained attack on col- 
lective bargaining and national agree- 
ments which take a variety of forms. 
These include management unilater- 
ally tearing up contracts (¢.g.. Further 
Education), moves to local bargaining 
(NHS, Local Government) as well as 
multi-skilling, downgrading and other 
changes in working practices which 
are now spreading from the private to 
the public sector (NHS, Rail). Nation 
ally the latest NHS pay offer of 2.4% is 
being linked to the introduction of 
performance related pay next year. 
Whole areas of white collar work in the 
private sector are now governed by 
temporary contract work. This is a 
continuing advance for the bosses. 
The UK has the highest percentage of 
“flexible” workers in Europe: 34% work 
shifts “sometimes or regularly”, 31% 
work nights, 67% Saturdays, 45% Sun- 


days. 
Pays». 


Here, again, the employers’ offer 
sive and the government's pay freeze 





are holding the line. Some sections or 
workers in the private sector have won 
rises in pay rates that are higher that 
the official rate of inflation (e.g. Rover, 
Jaguar, Signals). But such groups are 
few and far between, given the expan- 
sion of the economy that has already 
reached the point of significant skills 
shortages. Throughout the public sec- 
tor and in many private sector firms, 
pay norms have been imposed at or 
below the official inflation rate. And in 
the most “flexible” sector of the 
economy—part time, temporary work 
with no employment rights—wages 
have actually fallen. 

The anomaly is that overall take- 
home earnings are growing fasterthan 
inflation. But this is due to the prepon- 
derance of flexible work, leading to 
greater overtime and bonuses as the 
recovery has picked up. 

Overall the next two years will see a 
continuation of the employers’ offen 
sive on workplace conditions, pay and 
jobs. 


Blair’s “new Labour” 


John Smith's death paved the way for 
an unplanned accession to the leader- 
ship of the Labour Party by the most 
extreme of the “modernisers”, Tony 
Blair. Smith had been the choice of the 
union bureaucrats following Kinnock’s 
resignation. They knew that he would 
stop short of a complete rupture with 
them, even though they were disgrun- 
tled at his attack on their rights at the 
1993 conference (the introduction of 
one member, one vote). 

His death caught them, like every- 
body else, unawares, and they had no 
plausible leadership candidate to back 
against Blair. Their suspicion of Blair 
was shared by many of their members 
and it is no accident that, while his 
victory was a landslide, he received 
less support in the unions than in 
either the constituencies or the PLP. 

However, while he is prepared to go 
further than Smith in his casting of the 
Labour Party as a modern “national” 
party, as opposed to an old fashioned 
“union” party, Blair will stop short of 
severing the union link, at least before 
the next election. 

The outcome of that election will 
determine how far the Labour Party 
chooses to go further along the road 
of eithersocial-democratisation (trans- 
formation into a European-style Social 
Democratic Party) or liberalisation 
(transformation into a US Democrat- — 
style party). 

In advance of an election Blair him- 
self cannot risk the loss of funding and 
resources that a break with the unions 
would entail. In essence, therefore, 
we have a continuation of the Smith 
compromise on organisation. The new 
twist, however, is that Blair is espous- 
ing a more openly right wing policy 
agenda than even Smith. On social 
policy, the minimum wage and the 
economy, he is diluting Labour's prom- 
ises to the working class to almost 
nothing. 

it is likely that Blair will get away 
with it. The left in the party remains 
terribly weak and the growing ‘wait for 
Labour’ moods coincides with the re- 
alistic expectation by millions of work- 
ers that the Tories can be beaten at 
the next election, and that Blair is the 
man who can beat them. 

Nevertheless, the struggle over 
Clause Four that Blair has initiated 
could- upset his plans. On balance, 
Blair is likely to win. The left are not 
making the campaign to defend Clause 
Four a fight against Blair’s whole 
agenda. This could be their undoing, 
particularly as the party machine goes 
into overdrive wooing the union lead- 
ers over the next year and ensuring 
that they change their votes at the 

1995 conference. However, he has 
gambled and a slim chance of upset- 
ting his plans has been created. Itisa 
chance that, if it is taken up by the left, 
could affect the class struggle up to 
and after the next election. 

The focus of revolutionary propa 
ganda needs to be warning workers 
what are the full implications of Blair's 


agenda. While Labour remains a bour- 
geois workers’ party based on the 
unions, we need to expose Blair’s 
aspirations to change Labour, at best 
into a Europeanstyle social democratic 
style party with more “independence” 
and weaker links to the unions. 

A question mark remains over La- 
bour’s Euro-policy. Labour is histon- 
Cally lukewarm over Europe, but Blair's 
instincts are pro-European. In orderto 
pursue Blair's aim of attracting sup- 
port from further sectors of big busi- 
ness, Labour, ought logically to carve 
out a wholeheartedly pro-European 
stance. Nevertheless the far reaching 
little-England chauvinism of sections 
of the labour bureaucracy, combined 
with the influence of Labour's own 
Euro-sceptics, makes this develop 
ment questionable and a matter of 
struggle. The problem is that Blair will 
not want to open an inner party strug- 
gle over Europe at the same time as 
the Tories. The Blair leadership could 
gamble on continuing Smith's tactics: 
basically mirroring every Tory tactical 
move on Maastricht whilst embarrass- 
ing Major as the European Courts 
implement much of the Social Charter 
“from above”. 


The Unions 


The major trends within the trade un- 
ion movement that we have analysed 
as resulting from the defeat of the 
1984-5 miners’ strike continue to be 
felt. In outline, these are as follows. 
The numbers and percentage of 
employed workers who belong to a 
trade union continue to decline. There 
are now just over 7 million trade union- 
ists in Britain, less than a third of the 
workforce. This is a result of a failure 
to recruit parttime (mainly women) 
workers and youth and to unionise the 
private service sector. Actual de-un- 
ionisation remains rare (e.g. 
Arrowsmith, some NHS trusts). 

The number of strikes in 1993 
reached an alltime low (211), though 
the number of strike days recovered 
slightly from its 1992 low point. More 
worryingly half the stnke days were 
“lost” in the civil service (5 November 
1993 accounting for the bulk) and a 
third were taken by members of 
NUCPS, the union for better paid Civil 
Servants and middle managers. 

The public sector remains under the 
most severe attack whilst accounting 
for the majority (60%) of unionised 
workers. 

Pay “rises” are very low, 1% in the 
public sector, suggesting that the pay 
freeze is holding. However, it remains 
a problem for the bosses as take 
home pay in the public and private 
sectors has risen by over 7% in each 
case. Overtime, bonuses and perform- 
ance pay are increasingly replacing 
the annual pay rise. This has had a 
knock on effect in job losses. Nearly a 
third of a million public sector jobs 
were lost last year. 

Union finances have worsened. 
UCATT is bankrupt by any commercial 
standards, though it is clearly not the 
only union in crisis. Unity Trust is 
diversifying and commercialising itself 
as a result of its own financial crisis. 

This in turn is continuing to fuel 
further mergers, though fewer of these 
are towards general unionism (é.g. 
UCATT and the T&G) and more to 
wards industrial unionism (e.g. NUCPS 
and IRSF, NCU and UCW) which we 
can critically support. Pressure on the 
teaching unions to merge will mount. 

The relaunched TUC has seen a 
dramatic shift towards the organisa 


tional and ideological goals of New 


Realism. The General Council, pur- 
portedly the organising centre of the 
movement, has been sidelined and 
replaced by Labour Party-style policy 
groups, making the Annual Congress 
even more meaningless. Moves to- 
wards a European-style triennial con- 
gress have now been raised. 

John Monks is to Blair what Norman 
Willis was to Kinnock: the perfect cour 
terpart. Since June, the tempo of 
Monks’ reforms has increased with 
the invitation of David Hunt (when he 


was Employment Secretary) to Con- 
gress House, the appointment of Lib- 
eral Democrat Des Wilson as an ad- 
viser on European Affairs, and the 
commissioning of a book on The Fu- 
ture of British Trade Unions by Robert 
Taylor, industrial relations editor of the 
Financial Times. _ 

The conclusions of Taylor's book, 
and their welcome by not only Monks 
but the huge majority of the union 
leaders, marks an important ideologi- 
cal shift by the bureaucracy. Workers’ 
participation schemes and the promo- 
tion of workers’ rights (as opposed to 
unionised workers’ nights) are the main 
planks of a programme for the 
Europeanisation of British industrial 
relations. They are also the TUC’s 
main demands on Labour along with 
breaking the Tory Government's block- 
ing role on the International Labour 
Organisation and within the EU. AF 
though “business unionism” or “serv- 
ice unionism” has not been aban 
doned, it is no longer seen as a pana- 
cea. The GMB has even entered a 
consortium for a Channel Tunnel fran- 
chise! 

However we can see the opening of 
a period of conflict between the La 
bour Party leadership and those un- 
ions representing the semi-skilled and 
unskilled and public sector workers. 
This conflict has not emerged immedi- 
ately around organisational links but 
policy. The abandonment of the mini- 
mum wage pledge, and the squeezing 
out of UNISON from the negotiations 
over the issue, led to panic at the TUC 
Congress. Future and even more bit- 
ter disputes will erupt, particularly 
around pay, privatisation and unem- 
ployment, on which Blair is to the nght 
of David Hunt. If Labour gets into 
power, these along with other social 
issues will lead to an intensification of 
the class struggle. 


A new mood of 

militancy? 
Is there a new mood of militancy in the 
working class? The Socialist Workers’ 
Party base their perspective on the 
idea that there is and that an indus- 
trial explosion is waiting to happen 
(“bubbling anger beneath the surface” 
is how they put it). 

To some extent it is the wrong ques- 
tion. Militancy manifests itself in ac- 
tion. If there were a new generalised 
mood of militancy it would be trans- 


lated into tangible, measurable ac- 


tion. This is clearly not the case. How- 
ever, there is anew mood of anger and 
resentment in the working class. We 
have to understand why this is not yet 
translating itself into generalised milt- 
tant action. 

The answer is plain, but beyond the 
economists of the SWP. It is because 
this anger is, generally, being misdi- 
rected by a still entrenched bureauc- 
racy into a growing, and for the first 
time in years relatively credible, “wait 
for Labour” campaign. 

In other words, the anger is not 
being translated into generalised mili- 
tant action because of the continuing 
crisis of political leadership within the 
working class. This crisis is com- 
pounded by the very important defeat 
that the working class suffered in 
1992-93 around the pit closure crisis. 
Here the mood of anger had a clear 
opportunity to tum itself into a gener 
alised offensive. That opportunity was 
criminally squandered by the labour 
movement leadership, including its left 
wing. This was a triumph for new real- 
ist style trade union leadership, eclips- 
ing the old style of set piece confronta- 
tion that characterised the 1980s. 

At the moment, therefore, it would 
be wrong to pin our hopes on a sudden 
explosion of generalised industrial 

militancy transforming the political 
landscape. But this is not to say that 
we are in a period of downturn. The 
situation is more complex. 

There have been and there will con- 
tinue to be a series of disputes over 
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pay, Cuts, privatisation and job losses. 
Many of these disputes will take the 
form. of industrial action (e.g. the 
recent rail dispute, the strikes in 
NATFHE, the post) and will offer im- 
portant openings for revolutionaries 
to intervene and make propaganda 
about how to turn the anger into 
action. 

In certain sections there will even 
be a bubbling anger which will ex- 
press itself in a number of very bitter 
strikes (the Post Office is the clearest 
example of this at the moment). At 
the same time, however, the weak- 
ness of the government in the public 
sector, combined with the wait for 
Labour/new realist strategy of the 
union leaders will tend to produce old 
fashioned compromises—rather than 
clear cut victories or defeats. In the 
private sector this pattern will be 
fuelled by the recovery, and the con- 
sequent rise in workers’ expectations 
, and the desire of the bosses to 
maintain industrial peace so as to 
take advantage of the recovery (e.g. 
_ Pay settlements in the car industry). 

The mood of anger, notwithstand- 
ing its limits, will produce local, often 
very bitter disputes and, in so doing, 
will prompt vicious management at- 
tacks, use of the anti-union laws and 
other forms of escalation. 

Given the strategy of the union 
leaders, this will in turn create a layer 
of angry and discontented militants— 
the raw material for a rank and file 
movement. This is evidenced by de- 
velopments in the UCW, the Sefton 2 
in Unison, the CPSA in London. Ironi- 
Cally, the routine settlement of dis- 
putes—which will be a general fea- 
ture of the period ahead—can also 
demonstrate that action can win re- 
sults. It can reinforce the arguments 
of the militants and can begin to lay 
the basis for the rebuilding of the 
unions at the base. 

The rail strikes showed this. The 

settlement of the signal workers’ dis- 
pute was a partial victory for the RMT 
even though far more could have 
been won if their action had been 
_ extended. Not only did the signal 
workers gain substantial financial con- 
cessions, but their action has cre- 
ated real problems for the Tories in 
meeting their timescale for imple- 
menting rail privatisation. This all 
shows that militant economic strug- 
-gle can bring victories even when the 
‘Tories and their puppet media inter- 
vene on the side of the bosses. 

Because of the peculiarity of both 
the complex issues and the concen- 
trated industrial strength of 4,000 
signal workers, the victory will not 
necessanily serve as a model for other 
public sector workers wanting to 
smash the pay freeze. In fact the 
Tories retreated from the dispute in 
time for the settlement not to appear 
as a defeat for the government. Nev- 
ertheless, it will show to a wide layer 
of militants who identified with the 
“trike that action can win conces- 
‘ ions. 

In the Post Office, although the 
government withdrew the privatisa- 
tion plans under pressure from some 
of its own back-benchers, the level of 
industrial militancy amongst many sec- 
tions of the UCW membership contin- 
ues to give the Tories cause for con- 
cern. Though postal workers lack any 
recent history of antitbureaucratic rank 
and file organisation there is amount- 
ing tension between an often com- 
bative membership and one of the 
most right wing national bureaucra- 
cies of any major TUC-affiliated un- 
ion. 

Another round of anti-union legisla- 
tion, especially with regard to addi- 
tonal ballots in prolonged disputes 
(a CBI proposal), cannot be ruled out 
this Parliament. Similarly, the Tories 
may give greater encouragement to 
private sector bosses to invoke the 
| rovisions of existing laws. 

The most recent additions to the 
antitrade union laws are designed to 
make any strike action, official or 
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unofficial, even more difficult. Ballots 
may easily be challenged by employ- 
ers, giving the bureaucrats a conven- 
ient excuse for not calling action. This 
increases the pressure for unofficial 
action, but such action leaves indi- 
vidual militants open to prosecution 
under the new laws. We can expect to 
see some key test cases. Whilst the 
laws will make winning action more 
difficult, they can also lead to greater 
pressure for organisation at a rank 
and file level. 

But the extent to which this situa- 
tion creates the possibilities of build- 
ing a national rank and file movement 
remain very limited. 

first, a generalised politicisation, 
through struggle, of a whole layer of 
militants right across the trade un- 
ions, is a vital factor in the develop 
ment in such a movement. This has 
not yet occurred. 

Secondly, the main force that could 
bring such a movement into exist- 
ence, the SWP, is currently opposing 
its formation. Their best placed mili- 
tants pay heed to the idea, but they 
remain tied to a party perspective 
which counterposes their model of 
“party building” to constructing a 
united front in the unions that could 
lead a fight against the bureaucracy. 
Whilst this creates important oppor- 
tunities for us to make propaganda 
for the idea of a rank and file move- 
ment in forums such as the Sefton 2 
Conference, translating this into real 
ity will remain difficult, except in par- 
ticular circumstances such as the 
long running NATFHE dispute. How- 
ever, because of the changed circum- 
stances described above, we are ina 
more favourable situation to take both 
local and national union initiatives for 
rank and file organisations and for 
these initiatives to have a resonance 
both amongst a growing layer of mili- 
tants and the SWP. 


Working class 
struggles outside the 
workplace 


Several factors combine to make norr. 
workplace struggles a very important 
focus for revolutionary propaganda 
and agitation in the coming period. 

These include the weakness of the 
industrial struggle, the bosses’ of- 
fensive against housing, education 
and healthcare, and the consequent 
politicisation of struggles of the work- 
ing class as consumers to defend 
their services and living standards. 

Workers’ household bills have risen 
much higher than inflation, because 
both local councils and private mo- 
nopolies are attempting to make work- 
ing class consumers pay for the re- 
cession and public spending cuts. 
Council rents for example have risen 
on average 6% in the last year com- 
pared to 2.5% inflation. Water bills for 
some households have risen as much 
as 60% since privatisation. Bank 
charges, contributing to very high bank 
profits, are becoming a “political” 
issue. Barclays made £250 per head 
profit from every one of its account 
holders last year. 

The very depth of these attacks, 
combined with direct economic at- 
tacks on wages, services and ben- 
efits, has widened the gap between 
rich and poor. Even within the working 
Class a gap is widening. The experi- 
ence of a minority of the class is that 
of increased lumpenisation: hard drug 
use, Criminalisation, the dumping of 
mentally ill patients into the inner 
cities, increased poverty, the con- 
signment of hundreds of thousands 
per year into the semiegal economy. 

This makes certain communities 
prey to despair and the demagogy of 
the fascists. It certainly does not 
endear them to active participation in 
Labourite reformism. Nevertheless it 
also opens up the struggles of such 
communities to revolutionary inter- 
vention. Unlike the anarchists we do 
not regard the most lumpen as poten- 
tially the most revolutionary. But the 


youth and the unemployed can and 
must be organised. Only avowed revo- 
lutionaries show any interest in or 
aptitude for that task. 


- ‘The fascists and — 


state racism 


So far fascism in Britain has made 
only a quantitative advance, not a 
qualitative one. The geographically 
limited spread of that advance should 
not blind us to its seriousness. In 
May 1994 the fascists came close to 
making an electoral breakthrough in 
their target area of East London. Not 
only did Beackon's vote increase, but 
the BNP made serious electoral ad- 


vances in Newham and parts of Tower 


Hamlets. The ingredients for such an 
advance are as follows: 

¢ a historically established working 
class community which has seen the 
traumatic destruction of the local 
economy 

e the activation of racism around 
economic and social grievances in 
housing, jobs and education, occa 
sionally exacerbated by “territorial” 
disputes between ethnically divided 
youth gangs 

¢ an intensive, targeted, intervention 
by the fascists, usually based on 
prior “community” work by a local 
activist 

* the readiness of existing bourgeois 
parties to pander to racism actively in 
housing and other policies, and to 
legitimise racist arguments 

® a weak or declining local labour 
movement. 

Of course there are many areas 
where one or more of these factors 
exist. But as the experience of Bir- 
mingham, South Wales and the East 
Midlands reveals, it is only where 
these features combine that the pos- 
sibility of local fascist breakthroughs 
arises. This allows us to avoid im- 
pressionism with regard to the likely 
scale of the fascist threat. Many indi- 
vidual activists on the left have be 
come depressed by the fact that “the 


conditions are there” forthe advance’ 


of fascism in white working class 
estates. Without in any way being 
complacent about “the conditions”, 
ie-rampant racism, lack of self organi- 
sation, the politicisation of housing 
and education. access—we should 
not. predict on this basis an actual 
breakthrough for the fascists. The 
fascists experience problems in this 
period precisely because such break- 
throughs look possible only in one or 
two areas. Nevertheless, we should 
not underestimate the potential of 
the BNP to make political capital out 
of events in areas characterised by 
high levels of racist attacks. The 
Shadwell by-election, although in 
Tower Hamlets, partially illustrates 
this. The fascists captured 12.5% of 
the vote (1 in 3 white electors) in a 
ward where they had not stood be- 
fore, and did little work, but where 
street level racial violence is routine. 

The BNP made an attempt to turn 
towards electoral respectability dur- 
ing the Millwall elections. But their 
strategy in the current phase remains 
firmly in the mould of street politics. 
Hence, since the election, we have 
seen the apparent rapprochement 
between the BNP and C18, and the 
rising wave of individual attacks on 
the left (mainly the SWP) in Leeds and 
Coventry etc, and the recent attack 
on Football Supporters’ Association 
activists in Chelsea. Every one of 
these bears the hallmarks of a tightly 
organised operation. 

Another major problem faced by 


. the fascists is the fact that the bour- 


geoisie clearly at the moment does 
not want them. Beackon’s victory al- 
lowed the bourgeoisie to mobilise 
courts, police and media against the 
fascists in an unprecedented and co- 
ordinated way. 

Within the next two years we can 
expect the BNP to maintain and pos- 
sibly increase its support within its 
target areas in the East End. Else- 
where they are unlikely to make cor- 
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responding advances. However if and 
when the Tory right is forced into a 
corner over the Maastricht process, 
and in the case of any split, it is very 
likely that we will see a realignment of 
the far right, with the fascists seizing 
existing channels (e.g. Revolutionary 
Conservative Caucus, Western Goals 
etc) to make these links. The con- 


.comitant would be splits and 


realignments within the fascists as 
well, since their whole perspective of 
the last period has been at odds with 
the formation of a “front” with the 
Conservative right wing. 

While the Tory cabinet’s most viru- 
lent opponents of the EU (Lilley, 
Portillo and, to a lesser degree, 
Howard) are given to flights of xeno- 
phobic rhetoric, the Conservative 
mainstream will generally avoid the 
fuelling of overt racism. Neverthe- 
less, the 1993 Asylum Act has sub- 
stantially increased the number and 
swiftness of deportations. There has 
also been a further tightening of im- 
migration regulations governing over- 
seas students and visitors even as 
the government seeks a larger share 
of capitalists leaving Hong Kong. 
Howard's CJB includes a revival of 
the notoriously racist SUS law. None 
of this placates the Tory tabloid edi- 
tors who continue to give prominence 
to stories about “illegals” on “our” 
shores who jump housing queues 
and claim state benefits. 


The youth 
radicalisation 
There are several related phenom- 
ena occurring which on aggregate 
have produced an ideological 
“radicalisation” of young people. But 
this has yet to assume a specifically 
“class” form, and has yet to propel 

the youth into sustained struggle. 

The basis of this radicalisation lies 
in the widespread rejection of neo- 
liberalism as the triumphant ideot 
ogy. The TV screens bring nightly news 
of Rwanda, Bosnia, Somalia and the 
depradation of the environment etc. 
What they do not bring are inspira- 
tional examples of revolutionary work- 
ing class struggle. ; 

Closer to home the youth are 
radicalised by British capitalism's fail- 
ures: unemployment, urban decay, 
repressive policing, poverty, poor edu- 
cational standards and opportunities. 
But at the same time the workers’ 
movement does not inspire the youth 
with hope and confidence, still less a 
vision of an alternative future. 

Thus the widespread ideology of 
youth resistance draws on capitalist 
culture. Much of youth TV—from the 
BBC to MTV—is resolutely anti-estab- 
lishment and pro-sexual freedom, 
much to the fury of the far right. It is 
fashionable to be anti-racist and to 
solidarise with the struggles of black 
Americans. It is fashionable to be 
anti-fascist. A whole section of the 
music industry and related capital- 
ists, dependent on the European youth 
market, has a material interest in 
opposing extremes of chauvinism and 
fascism, and thus lends its backing 
to bland liberal bourgeois anti-racism 
and anti-fascism. 

At the same time however the “vi- 
sion of the future” youth are offered 
is of a liberal capitalism: more Body 
Shop enterprises to protect the envi- 
ronment, more Richard Bransons to 
sponsor progressive youth culture 
whilst taking on “monopoly capital” 
like British Airways. Greenpeace to 


» protect the environment, Live Aid to 


feed Africa, Amnesty International to 
protect the victims of injustice in the 
third world. For those who want direct 
action there is Animal Rights activ- 
ism, anti-motorway campaigning, and 
the occasional foray into battles 
against the police and the fascists. 
Despite its ideological immaturity, 
this radicalisation does carry the po- 
tential for a youth upsurge similar to 
1968. Prior to 1968 it was precisely 
a combination of a cultural 
radicalisation based around music 


and the arts, combined with illusions 
in various social charities and liberal 


causes which brought a generation of - 


youth, many of whom had new ac- 
cess to higher education, into strug- 
gle. What detonated the struggle was 
the Vietnam War, the fight for a better 
education and a working class offen 
sive. The international nature of capi- 
talist culture allowed struggles in one 
country to provide direct inspiration 
to youth in other countries. 

Today there are many parallels to 
the pre-1968 situation but there are 
also many dissimilarities. Youth in 
Britain have new-found access to fur- 
ther and higher education, to a greater 
degree than in the 1960s. But these 
are to vocational courses where 
“ideas” are not encouraged. Where 
there is a remaining tradition of intel- 
lectual radicalism in higher education 
it is profoundly anti-Marxist. 

lt would be wrong to argue that 
because today most the students are 
working class— not middle class or 
grammar school “labour aristocrats” 
as in the 1960s—the radicalisation 
will automatically turn to the working 
class. The second key dissimilarity— 
the absence of a growing and confi- 
dent militant workers’ movement— 
makes this less likely as a spontane- 
ous occurrence. 

A third dissimilarity is the utter 
weakness of Labourism and Stalin 
ism amongst the youth. The occupa- 
tion at the University of North London 
revealed this. The only really organ- 


ised Labourite reformists scabbed. . 


That does not mean that youth are 
not spontaneously reformist in their 
outlook. But it does mean that the 
fight for leadership amongst the youth 
will have to be against a different set 
of ideas and leaderships: black na- 
tionalism and separatism, feminism, 
new age lifestylism and mysticism, 
zero-growth ecology etc. 

There is no need for this genera- 
tion of youth to go through the experi- 
ence of organised Labourism, and 
little possibility of them going through 
the experience of Stalinism. it is to 
centrism and anarchism that they will 
turn, as well as to revolutionary poli- 


tics. But that moment.lies ahead. At . 


present the youth radicalisation al 
lows us to conduct propaganda and 
agitation in a milieu receptive to anti- 
establishment and radical ideas. The 
core of our propaganda must be the 
renewed ideas of socialism and a 
constant battle against utopianism, 


bourgeois liberalism and individual- 


ism. ' 


Summary 
Until 1996 the basic terrain of the 
class struggle will remain: | 
¢ a Tory party whose truce over Eu- 
rope will be maintained only with diffi- 
culty and which will possibly fall apart 
in 1996 
* a retreating trade union movement 
fighting defensive battles, losing some 
and winning compromises in others, 
as in the Signal workers dispute and 
the Post Office privatisation campaign 
¢ a Labour Party moving to the right 
but looking increasingly capable of 
winning an election, and thus able to 
put pressure on the unions not to 
fight 
© a growing militant minority in the 
unions which has yet to raise itself to 
the task of systematic organisation 
against the bureaucracy 
* a radicalised youth milieu not yet 
organised for systematic mass ac- 
tion and not necessarily spontane- 
ously socialist 
¢ < fascist movement unable to make 
a qualitative breakthrough but con- 
tinuing to grow and pose a threat in 
East London. 

Things will begin to change around 
1996. The approaching election, the 
pressure of the Inter-Governmental 
Conference, the petering out of the 
economic recovery, the possibility that 
rank and file pressure will force the 
unions to fight as the recovery takes 
hold — all these factors presage a 
change of period in or around 1996. 
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USA 


Racist right on 





HILE THE shock waves at 
Wi: scale of the Republican 

victory in the November elec- 
tions were still being felt, another 
political earthquake hit the United 
States—the Republican legislative 
programme. 

The Republicans announced their 
“Contract with America” at the end of 
November. It is clear that the Repub- 
licans are putting out a contract on 
unmarried mothers, migrant workers 
and anyone who relies on welfare. 

The Republicans intend to scrap 
virtually all welfare rights. Welfare 
budgets will be cash limited. State 
administrations will receive only a 
certain amount from the national 
budget, and if too many people 
claim—tough. 





Callous 


Unmarried mothers have been spe- 
cifically targeted. Mirroring the ideas 
behind the Tories’ Child Support Act, 
welfare payments to children will be 
stopped if their mothers cannot iden- 
tify the fathers. In an staggeringly 
callous response to concern at this 


measure, the Republicans Suggest- 


that the money saved might be spent 
on building orphanages. They are go- 
ing to need them. 

Illegal immigrants—and legal mi- 
grant workers—will be prevented from 
access to public health insurance 
(Medicare), immunisation pro- 
grammes and rights to public hous- 
ing. 

The scale of the attack is the result 
of the confidence gained by the right 
at their election victory. For the first 


FRANCE 


the rampage 


G.R.McCOLL 


time in forty years the Republican 
Party controls both houses of Con- 
gress. That is in large measure due 
to the pathetic record of Clinton, who 
promised so much and delivered noth- 
ing. 

The Clinton administration has time 
and again accommodated to key ele- 
ments of the conservative Republi- 
can agenda. Whether on the issue of 
“workfare” for single mothers, cut- 
ting the federal deficit or maintaining 
the Pentagon's budget, Clinton's 
“New Democrats” have found them- 
selves cheek by jowl with Senator 
Bob Dole’s wing of the Republicans. 

Inreturn for his concessions Clinton 
has been reduced to a lame duck 
president for the remainder of his 
term of office. 

His domestic reform agenda lies in 
ruins. The final weeks of summer 
saw the death of Clinton’s health 
care programme after a £60 million 
lobbying campaign by insurance in- 
dustry bosses. 

The November results revealed not 
only a swing to the right across the 
US but also a sharp rise in absten- 
tion. 

In 1992 when Clinton captured the 
presidency with a mere 43% of the 
popular vote, more than half the reg- 
istered electorate voted. November's 
turnout slumped to 38%. Only 7% of 
this year’s actual voters were black, 
though African-Amernicans make up 
12-13% of the population. Initial 
figures also suggest that unionised 
workers stayed at home in droves. 

Inner city blacks and trade union 





ists have long had all too many good 
reasons for disgust with the Demo- 
crats—the supposed “friends” of 
labor and the ethnic minorities. 
Clinton’s two years in office have 
done still more to alienate the “lib 
eral” wing of the Democrats’ two core 
constituencies. 

The main legislative achievement 
of Clinton’s term has been a Crime 
Bill which vastly increases the num- 
bers of the police and their powers to 
harass the black community. He wants 
another 100,000 cops, to extend the 
scope of offences subject to the death 
penalty, and introduce mandatory life 
sentences for people with three seri 
ous convictions. 

Clinton also reneged on his cam- 
paign pledge to grant asylum to refu 
gees from the military regime in Haiti, 
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pandering to the racist xenophobia 
which has gripped much of the USA. 
At the same time he reneged on his 
promise to outlaw the creation of 
permanent scab workforces to break 
strikes. 

Republican candidates struck a 
populist chord with attacks on the 
corruption of entrenched Democratic 
politicians. But the Republican elec- 
tion victory represents something 
more than an anti-Democrat protest 
vote. It was a measure of the reac- 
tionary backlash which has swept 
much of white suburbia. Even though 
the champion of the Christian right, 
Oliver North, lost his £15 million bid 
for the US Senate, a number of other 
far right Republicans won. 

Their victories, and their clear com- 
mitment to destroying the welfare 
system, represent an increasing po- 
larisation within the USA: between 
black and white, rich and poor. 


Target 


Even given the low turnout, 91% of 
black voters voted Democrat. But two 
thirds of white male voters voted for 
the Republicans. Whilst welfare is 
the prime target for cuts, the $49 
billion set aside annually for tax relief 
on mortgages will be protected. 

Having trailed in early opinion polls, 
Pete Wilson, the Republican governor 
of California, won by supporting the 
overtly racist Proposition 187. This 
proposition would bar “illegal” immi- 


grants from California’s hospitals, 
schools and welfare rolls. It gained a 
three to two majority at the polls. If 
the Republicans get their way it will 
be taken up nationally. 

The unanswered question is 
whether Clinton will continue to aid 
and abet the rightward shift or in- 
stead take a cynical, rhetorical turn 
to the left in the hope of inspiring 
alienated Democratic voters back in 
time for the 1996 presidential elec- 
tion. The vacuum on the left of the 
Democratic Party might even spark 
another run by Jesse Jackson, this 
time as a third party candidate. 

The organised working class has 
not yet recovered from the severe 
defeats of the past twenty years, but 
there has been an upsurge in mili- 
tancy across a number of industries. 
There have been two large scale 
strikes by Teamsters in the road haul- 
age industry as well as significant 
disputes in the rubber and auto sec- 
tors. 

The largely, but not exclusively, 
Latino protests against California's 
Proposition 187 attracted up to 
70,000 and reflected a violent anger 
within a growing layer of youth. In the 
context of disillusionment with the 
Democrats and the attacks of the 
Republicans, the fight to build a revo- 
lutionary workers’ party, based on 
the struggles and interests of the 
exploited and oppressed, appears 
have more possibility of success. It is 
certainly even more urgent.@ 








Bosses divided — workers resist — 


JEFFREY ARCHER could have writ- 
ten the scenario: 
¢ Three ministers resign due to cor- 
ruption scandals; one lands in jail, 
along with bosses of some of the 
major companies. 
e The government, with a 400 seat 
majority, has never looked weaker. 
* The socialist President, ailing with 
cancer, could resign or die in office. 
* Two right wingers, “friends for thirty 
years”, are engaged in a war to the 
death over who should challenge for 
the presidency. 
* And the man most likely to succeed 
has been “in exile” for ten years and 
has only won one election in his 
life... 

Bizarre as it may seem, this is 
French politics six months before the 
presidential elections. 


Coalition 


President Francois Mitterrand will 
step down in May 1995 at the end of 
his secondterm. Ayear ago, it seemed 
certain that the right wing would sweep 
to power. The right wing coalition had 
crushed the Socialist Party (PS) in 
the spring 1993 elections and looked 
set to do the same in the 1995 
presidential campaign. The PS, per- 
petually ridden by factional struggle, 


was plunged into a profound depres- 
sion. 

But then everything started to go 
wrong for the right wing. Firstly, youth 
and workers began to fight back 
against the government's austerity 
plans, beginning with students and 
Air France, and culminating in the 
violent struggles against the govern- 
ment’s attack on youth wages (the 
“CIP") in spring this year. 

Differences started to open up over 
who exactly should be the right’s 
candidate. Jacques Chirac, Gaullist 
RPR leader and two-time loserin 1981 
and 1988, had already reserved his 
place. Prime Minister Edouard 
Balladur, buoyed up by opinion polls, 
decided that he stood a betterchance 
of winning, despite his massive tacti- 
cal error over the CIP. 

The power struggie between these 
two former allies has done much to 
weaken the right’s cohesion. Yet the 
political differences between the 
two—ff any exist—have yet to be- 
come clear. 

Meanwhile the whole Balladur gov- 
ernment has become increasingly 
tainted by the stench of corruption. 

French political parties are gener- 
ally short on members and on money. 
All of them (including the Communist 
Party) have therefore adopted an Ital- 
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ian-style procedure: fake “consult- 
ants” bill companies for work that 
has not been done, the money is 
laundered by various Panamanian 
front companies, and eventually 
makes its way into the party's cof- 
fers. 

In return, companies are awarded 
municipal and national contracts, in 
particular in building and water distri- 
bution. 


Corruption 


Four years ago, the PS govern- 
ment—with the support of the right— 
amnestied all past illegal funding of 
political parties and claimed that eve- 
rything would change. It didn't, and 
now investigating judges are begin- 
hing to tug on the thousand threads 
which connect all the parties to big 
business, corruption and shady deal- 
ing. 

Already, three ministers have had 
to resign. The leader of the PS is due 
to appear in court soon, and rumours 
abound that Chirac will be investi- 
gated in the next few weeks. 

Added to this Mitterrand has an- 
nounced that he is dying of cancer. 
This has been followed by a series of 


revelations about his past as a sup- 
porter of the fascist Vichy regime 
during the war, and the recent media 
spotlight on his illegitimate daughter. 

The only person who seems to be 
coming out of this mess with any 
public credibility is Jacques Delors, 
president of the European Commis- 
sion and the man the PS wants as its 
candidate. The latest opinion polls 
give him a clear lead. 

There are substantial differences 
between the PS and Delors. For ex- 
ample, the new PS leader, Henri 
Emmanuelli, is in favour of the 35 
hour week with no loss of pay. Delors, 
however, has explicitly disavowed any 
idea of reducing the working week. 
But the PS can be guaranteed not to 
rock the boat, since it faces electoral 
annihilation if Delors does not stand. 

Why does Delors appear so attrac- 
tive to the majority of the electorate? 

First, he has the great advantage 
of having been in Brussels forthe last 
ten years and can therefore appearto 
have no responsibility for the current 
State of the French economy. Sec- 
ondly, his bank manager image—and 
policies—inspire confidence in the 
middle class. 

Many workers will reluctantly vote 
for Delors in the absence of any alter- 
native. But sections of the working 


Class have realised that the presiden- 
tial elections are not the be-all and 
end-all of politics. They have recently 
launched a series of strikes for higher. 
wages and more jobs. 

The wave of industrial action be- 
gan in the “21st century” Pechiney 
plant in Dunkirk. Here there are ap- 
parently no “workers”, only “opera- 
tors”. If Pechiney is anything to go by, 
then the next century looks like being 
full of class struggle: the “operators” 
occupied the plant and won pay rises 
of £60 a month after two weeks of 
strike action. Then GEC-Alsthom work- 
ers in Belfort occupied their plants 
and went on strike for over a month 
before winning £40-50 a month pay 
increases. Inspired by these strug- 
gles, over 50,000 public sector work- 
ers demonstrated in Paris. 


Armoury 


Whoever wins in May, it is clear 
that French workers will face the same 
problems: low wages and poor work- 
ing conditions. The only way decisive 
gains can be won is by fighting with all 
the weapons in the workers’ armoury: 
strikes, occupations and workers’ de- 
mocracy. That is the road that the 
whole of the French working class - 
must follow.@ 
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AS JUDGES CLOSE IN ON BERLUSCONI . . . 


Millions take to 


the streets 


0 


N 12 NOVEMBER Rome played 
host to Italy’s biggest post-war 
demonstration. Some 8,000 
coaches, fifty trains and four ships 
brought 1.5 million workers onto the 
streets against the Berlusconi gov- 
ernment’s plan to cut workers’ pen- 
sions and health benefits. 

Berlusconi sees it as his personal 
mission to haul Italian capitalism into 
the Premier League of European capi- 
talist states. For that he has to de- 
molish the government’s budget defi 
cit—one of the biggest in the EU—to 
meet the Maastricht convergence cri- 
teria set out in 1992. 

The recent budget aims to raise 
the minimum years of contributions 
required to receive a state pension 
from 35to 40 years as well as put the 
age of retirement up from 60 to 65. In 
addition they want to abolish the al- 
ready meagre 2% annual increment 
to the present pensions of around 
£400 a month. 

Simmering below the surface of 
the current strike wave is concerm 
about rising unemployment, some- 
thing that flies in the face of 
Berlusconi's pre-election promise of 
one million new jobs and no sackings. 

The breadth of opposition to the 
government was evident from the 








Italian premier Silvio Berlusconi is in trouble. His 
ruling coalition is falling apart. Magistrates are 
investigating his company for tax fraud. And 
millions of workers are set to launch a general 
strike. Only the leaders of the unions can save 
him—and they are trying hard. 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


presence on the demo of tens of 
thousands of journalists and intellec- 
tuals who are angry at Berlusconi's 
plans for state TV (RAI). At present 
RAI is seen as providing roughly fair 
access to the views of all political 
parties. The government wants to 
parcel out RAl commission seats to 
the respective coalition partners and 
thereby make RAI output a tool of 
government—much like Berlusconi's 
own private TV channel. : 

The right to work, the right to a 
decent pension and the right to infor- 
mation were thus intertwined slogans 
on the 12 November march. 

No one present on the streets of 
Rome that day could fail to be im- 
pressed by the massive display of 
working class solidarity. But many felt 


Coalition in crisis 


The weakness of Berlusconi's coali- 
tion government presents a huge 
advantage to the Italian workers. 

This has two aspects. In the first 
place the ongoing war between the 
judiciary and the executive threat- 
ens to claim Berlusconi as its next 
victim. Magistrates have already 
warned the prime minister that he is 
to be investigated for tax fraud. 

This rift within the capitalist state 
machine which opened up two years 
ago was a necessary, if painful, pre- 
condition for the “modemisation” of 
italian bourgeois politics after the 
end of the Cold War. Four decades of 
uninterrupted Christian Democratic 
corrupt rule—blessed by the church, 
oiled by the mafia and protected by 
Nato—was the price the Italian bour- 
geoisie happily paid in order to ward 
off the challenge of the Communist 
Party. 


Change 


When this was no longer neces- 
sary after 1991, many in big busi- 
ness wanted a change. They de- 
manded “transparent” govemment, 
free of the onerous overhead costs 
of doing business with highly statised 
industry. A clean break with the past 
was the answer. Berlusconi, the 
“man from nowhere”, unburdened 
by a political past and hence free 
from responsibility, was summoned. 
A party was invented overnight in 
his image and Forza Italia rallied the 
right to beat off the left in this year’s 
elections. 

The executive tried almost imme- 
diately after the election to call off 
the anti-corruption hunt. But it is not 
easy to call the dogs off once they 
have the scent. The judiciary have 
wobed and pushed into Berlusconi's 
business dealings. Finally, on 22 
Nover.ber the Milan magistrates ar 


nounced that they wanted to investi? 
gate the Prime Minister himself in 
connection with bribes paid to his 
accountants to come up with clean 
books for his Fininvest empire. — 
Berlusconi could have tried to 
shrug off this attack if it were not for 
the fact that his coalition gover 
ment was already in crisis over the 
very 1995 government budget that 
has brought so many out onto the 
streets. Constitutionally, the gov- 
emment has to get this approved by 
the Senate by the end of 1994 or it 
falls. This will not be easy. The coa- 
lition comprises Forza Italia, together 
with the fascist MSI led by Gianfranco 
Fini and the Northern Leagues led by 
Umberto Bossi. From the outset this 
coalition of convenience was unsta- 
ble, most obviously when Bossi's 
programme for the break up of Italy 
and autonomy for the North clashed 
with Fini’s project for a more cen- 
tralised Italian state. . 
Berlusconi needs Bossi’s support 
to stay on office. But Bossi is less 
than forthcoming. He is caught be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. 
Berlusconi’s success with in his neo- 
liberal economic programme draws 
Bossi’s middle class support away 
from the Leagues towards Forza, 
while government failure and another 
election would almost certainly see 
a big fall off in the League’s support. 


Consequence 


As a consequence, Bossi at one 
moment supports the budget and in 
the next criticises it in the face of 
mass demonstrations for having been 
revised in the hands of Berlusconi 
and Fini. Bossi criticises the MS! as 
fascist one minute and extols their 
virtues the next in order to justify 
working in government alongside 
them. Bossi has echoed PDS crit? 


that we had been here before. In 
1992 there was a string of protests 
and strikes against the government's 
attack on index-linked wages. That 
energy and determination was dissi- 
pated by the trade union leaders who 
gave in and sanctified the scala mo- 


cisms of Berlusconi only to back 
down in the face of an inner party 
revolt led by his party colleague and 
Interior Minister Roberto Maroni. 

The Bossi-Berlusconi conflict could 
easily devour them both, and Fini— 
if there were a resolute push from 
the working class to unseat the coa- 
lition. 

Short of this Berlusconi's difficul 
ties are only serving to boost the 
prospects of the MSI. He appears 
throughout the crisis as the man 
who is mature and aloof from the 
fray. Fini sells himself as the man 
who is needed to calm the other two 
and make them see reason. It is no 
accident therefore that recent local 
election results have seen the MS! 
make significant advances at the 
expense of the League and Forza. 

Berlusconi has been offered sup 
port from the PP! which ardently 
supports the budget plans but only 
on condition that Berlusconi dumps 


Flood victims lead the 12 November demo 


bile indexation in July of that year. 

Since then the main union trade 
union confederation (CGIL) has 
changed its leader, with Bruno Trentin 
being replaced earlier this year by 
Sergio Cofferati. Judging by the size 
of the November demonstration, he 
seems to be more committed than 
his predecessor to the mobilisations. 
But in a recent interview with the 
Milan liberal paper—Corriere della 
Sera—he expressed the usual bu- 
reaucrat’s hostility to rank and file 
militancy during a spontaneous pi- 
lot‘s strike: 

“Strikes like that are a mistaken 
and unacceptable form of protest, 
which alterthe rules of the game. You 
just can't carry on like that... Doyou 
know why we waited for two weeks 





Fini. But this runs up against an 
other series of contradictions. Fini is 
the bully boy of the coalition—the 
man who “stands up” to the unions 
in the present wave of protests. On 
the other hand Forza’s success in 
the general election was in no small 
part due to the central marketing 
idea that Berlusconi was breaking 
resolutely with all that was bad in 
the past of Italian politics, chief of 
which was the PPI when it was 
called the Christian Democratic 
Party. 

The coalition may or may not over- 
come its internal differences, and 
the assault of the judiciary, to pass 
the budget. If it does it will be mainly 
due to the legalism and reformist 
caution of the union leaders. 

The workers have a great chance 
to get revenge for the defeats of 
1992 and 1993 and once again in- 
spire the whole of the European work- 
ing class.@ 





after the break with the government 
to call a general strike? Because we 
wanted to respect the norms which 
require 15 days notice for strikes in 
the public sector. And only by respect- 
ing the rules can you be credible. The 
pilots were wrong and | don't for one 
minute defend what they did.” 

It is this passion for playing the 
game of the class struggle according 
to set rules, as if it were a game of 
Trivial Pursuit, which ears Cofferati 
the respect shown to him by the 
bosses’ representatives in the em- 
ployers union (Confindustria). Its 
spokesperson, Aldo Fumagalli, hopes 
that Cofferati “continues to play his 
part with the intellectual honesty 
shown up until now.” 

It is indeed Cofferati’s desire to 
get the game played by the rules that 
lies behind his plan of action. 

The action on the 12 November 
was deliberately called for a Saturday 
to avoid further strikes. Cofferati’s 
main demands, as opposed to those 
ringing around the streets of Rome, 
are for “reinclusion” and “discussion”. 
Cofferati only wants parity with his 
predecessor Trentin; a round table of 
negotiations between the CGIL, 
Confindustria and the government, 
just as occurred in 1992 and 1993 
when the CGIL was an equal partner 
in the “cost of labour agreement” 
which sold out years of hard won- 
workers’ gains. 

Cofferati is even more determined 
than Trentin to separate the economic 
and political struggles, leaving the 
latter to the professional politicians. 

Massimo D’Alema, the leader of 
the reformed Stalinists—the Demo- 
cratic Left (PDS) has accepted the 
need for pension reform to bear the 
brunt of the cuts in the budget deficit. 
He merely hopes that the cuts are 
phased in and that cost-cutting in a 
number of government departments 
will bridge the gap. | 

In reality D’Alema hopes for a 
change of government, a popular front 
of “progressive forces” headed by a 
leader drawn from the bourgeois cen- 
tre such as Buttiglione of the PPI, 
successor to the old, discredited, 
Christian Democratic Party. 

By contrast. Rifondazione 
Comunista (RC -the smaller left wing. 
remnant of the PCI in which several 
centrist currents also work) has at 
least attempted to offer a solution 
that does not begin and end with the 
workers making all the sacrifices. 
Fausto Bertinotti, RC’s leader, has 
centred his response to the budget 
crisis on chasing the tax evaders 
among the rich and taxing the inter- 
est on earnings made on state shares. 
Afterall, itis the government's gener- 
osity with these interest payments 


that accounts for the bulk of the . 


present budget deficit. 

Most Italians polled on this issue 
believe in taxing earnings above 
£40,000 made in this way. Mean- 
while, the RC only seeks to tax those 
above £80,000, while the wretched 
PDS denounces the measure in gen- 
eral as an attack on “small savers”"— 
potential allies in D’Alema’s “pro- 
gressive alliance”. 

The present wave of workers’ pro- 
test is in the balance. Cofferati. may 
get what he wants - the right to nego- 
tiate with Berlusconi. An eight hour 
General Strike called for 2 December 
is now in doubt as the government 
signals minor concessions. 

The only way the CGIL officials can 
get away with this is if links between 
the many rank and file organisations 
remain weak. Local rank and file ac- 
tion committees must be set up and 
linked at the national level. They 
should draw in not only trade union- 
ists but all those in the working class 
community immediately and directly 
affected by Berlusconi's budget: the 
old, the poor, the unemployed and 
progressive intelligentsia: 

To build on and go further than the 
Rome demonstration requires a huge 
General Strike, prosecuted until 
Berlusconi and his right-wing allies 
crumble. & 
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PLO OPENS FIRE ON HAMAS 


Arafat—Israel’s puppet 





we pointed out how “the new Pal- 

estinian police force exists only to 
impose the settlement on reluctant 
Palestinians”, and is “an instrument 
for maintaining rather than challeng- 
ing Israeli domination of the region.” 
On 18 November the PLO’s police 
proved this beyond any doubt by mas- 
sacring Palestinian opponents of the 
deal. 

200 were wounded and 12 shot 
dead, after praying at the Palestine 
Mosque in Gaza City, by police under 
the control of the new “Palestine 
National Authority” (PNA). The wor- 
shippers were mainly supporters of 
Hamas, the Islamic resistance move- 
ment which opposes the deal. 

The police moved in to stop a meet- 
ing called to protest against the deal, . 
Yasser Arafat demonstrated his com- 


} nthe last issue of Workers Power 


“What sort of leaders accept such an agreement on behalf of their people 
from a state and a mentality that has waged unremitting war against that 
people for at least half a century? Who is worse, the bloody-minded Israeli 
peacemaker or the complicit Palestinian?” 
Palestinian writer Edward Said 


mitment to democracy by banning the 
meeting and opening fire on Palestin- 
ians. The crowd were in no doubt 
about the meaning of these events, 
chanting back “Collaborators” and 
“Arafat, remember Sadat” (the Egyp- 
tian leader assassinated after mak- 
ing peace with Israel). 

The Israelis were delighted with 
Arafat's demonstration of loyalty to 
their rule. The deal leaves Israel in 
effective control of the whole of Pal- 
estine, with the PNA holding only the 


most nominal authonty over areas 
such as tourism and education. 

Shamir and the Israeli government 
have made no bones about the role 
they have planned for the PLO’s po- 
lice. When Islamists kidnapped Is- 
raeli soldier Nachson Waxman in Oc- 
tober, Shamir insisted that the PLO 
had to track down the killers, even 
though they were not holding Waxman 
on PNA-controlled territory. 

But on 2 November, when leading 
Islamic activist and opponent of the 


sell-out Hani Abed was killed in a car 
bomb attack in Gaza which was widely 


- blamed on the Israeli secret serv- 


ices, the Zionist government made 
no such demands on their new Pales- 
tinian allies. The PNA did not even 
issue a statement denouncing Abed’s 
killers. 

israel has done little to conceal its 
aim of provoking civil war between 
Hamas and the PLO. The murder of 
Hani Abed took place just as Arafat 
and the Islamists had reached a non- 
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aggression pact, based on a cess2- 
tion of Hamas attacks on Israeli troops 
inthe occupied territories. The provo- 
cation worked, forcing Hamas to re- 
taliate in a suicide bombing of an 
Israeli Army checkpoint on 11 No- 
vember. This set the scene for further 
Zionist calls on Arafat to crack down 
on Hamas. 

This internecine carnage will con- 
tinue for as long as the PLO attempts 
to police Israel's interests in the re- 
gion. The Palestinian masses are 
opposing the deal in ever greater 
numbers. This rejection is not a sign 
that they are indifferent to the need 
for peace. As massacre follows mas- 
sacre they feel that need acutely. But 
it must be a peace based on justice - 
not an insulting agreement which al- 
lows them neither democracy nor 
national self-determination, while leav- 
ing the Zionist occupation of their 
country, to all intents and purposes, 
intact.@ 





IRELAND 


Church grip on state 
exposed 


_ BY HELEN WATSON 


CO: DAY Albert Reynolds was 
looking forward to a Nobel 
peace prize for his role in the 
Irish peace process. The next day he 
was out of office, in disgrace, ac- 
cused of lying to the Irish parliament 
and aiding the cover-up of a child 
abuse scandal. 

It is not unusual for Ireland to be in 
a governmental crisis, with parties 
struggling to stitch together a coali- 
tion. But the circumstances of this 
crisis were enough to send commen- 
tators running for their keyboards to 
announce the start of a new era in 
irish politics. 

Reynolds was forced to resign not 
over policies, the economy or the 
peace treaty. He resigned because 
his Labour Party coalition partners 
refused to tolerate Reynolds’ contro- 
versial nominee for the post of Presi- 
dent of the High Court. This was no 
anonymous lawyer, but the attorney 
general, Harry Whelehan, the man 
who produced an injunction to stop a 
14 year old rape victim travelling to 
England for an abortion in the “X" 
case in 1992. 


Scandal 


More recently, Whelehan was in- 
volved in preventing a full investiga 
tion of Reynolds’ role in the scandal 
around Larry Goodman. Millions of 
pounds of public money were Si- 
phoned off to this beef baron and his 
company, but Whelehan engineered 
a legal action to ensure that cabinet 
involvement in this could not be made 
public at a tribunal. Having denied the 
tribunal access to the evidence, 
Reynolds then went on to declare, 
using a doctored quote, that it had 
exonerated him. 


The final touches to the picture of 
corruption linking Whelehan, the 
church and Reynolds were revealed 
over the case of Father Brendan 
Smyth. There were nine extradition 
warrants from London for this Catho- 
lic priest charged with child sex abuse. 


Complicity 

Whelehan's office sat on the war- 
rants for seven months. Reynolds’ 
complicity was exposed when he lied 
to the Dail about what he did and 
didn’t know. And the church was 
shown to have known about Smyth's 
previous offences since the 1950s 
-and done nothing about it. 

In a letter to the family of one of 
Smyth's victims in Belfast, Cardinal 
Cathal Daly wrote: 

“There have been complaints about 
this priest before, and once | had to 
speak to the Superior [of Smyth’s 
Nobertine Order—WP] about him. It 
would seem that there has been no 
improvement. | shall speak to the 
Superior again.” 

We might have expected him to 
inform the police, or at least stop the 
man being posted all over Ireland, 
the USA and Britain, where he had 
thirty years of continuing opportuni- 
ties to abuse children. But no, the 
self-appointed guardian of morality 
hushed it up. — 

This kind of privilege for the church 
is a result of its historic influence in 
parliament and the judiciary in Ire- 
land. It is not new. What has changed 
is that sections of the ruling class 
and middle class in Ireland are no 
longer willing to tolerate it. 

lreland has archaic laws on divorce, 
abortion and contraception, more re- 
actionary than most other European 


Harry Whelehan 

countries. This is often explained away 
as a result of the large proportion of 
the population who are practising 
Catholics. But that doesn't explain 
the difference between Ireland and 
countries like Italy or Spain. 


Church 


The real problem is the continued 
role of the church in the Irish state. 
The priests have enormous influence 
through government, the legal sys- 
tem and in education. This influence 
on policy, linked to a network of propa- 
gandists in the pulpits, has been very 
useful for the Irish ruling class. 

But it is at odds with the picture of 
a modem, urban society that many of 
lreland's bosses want to present. 
Crucially, if there is to be any chance 
of succeeding in the long term goal of 
the “peace process” a Capitalist Ire- 
land, united economically and with 
nonreligious governments North and 
South, the power of the church has to 





be curtailed. 

So there is a struggle going on 
within the ruling class, reflected in 
divisions within the two main bosses 
parties, Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, 
and in Labour’s willingness to make 
church corruption an issue. 

The corruption has always existed, 
but clerical influence has swept it 
under the carpet more effectively in 
the past. Workers in Ireland can now 
see the corruption of officials in gov- 
ernment more clearly. The same trend 
has led to more frequent exposure of 
the hypocrisy of the church. In a soci- 
ety where sex outside marriage is 
condemned, contraception is difficult 
to obtain, abortion and divorce are 
outlawed, scandals involving the 
church in particular can be powerful 
in undermining the confidence of 
masses of people in the previously 
accepted order. 


Funds 


In 1992 Eamonn Casey, the Bishop 
of Galway, was caught with his trou- 
sers down and his hands in the till, 
having fathered an illegitimate child 
and paid for its upkeep using church 
funds. 

Since then more and more “scar 
dals” have come to light. A Galway 
priest was convicted of sexual as- 
sault on a young man, a Dublin clinic 
set up at the request of the Catholic 
church has been overwhelmed by 
more that sixty priests turning up with 
problems such as paedophilia. 

In November Liam Cosgrave, a 68 
year old priest, collapsed and died. 
Two other priests were on hand to 
administer the last rites. Why was 
this newsworthy? Because this hap 
pened in a gay sauna in Dublin that, it 
subsequently transpired, was regu- 
larly frequented by twenty priests. 

We can all feel pity for the individu- 
als who are forced to hide their sexu- 
ality. 

But it is stinking hypocrisy forthese 
people to be part of a powerful insti- 
tution that perpetuates this Situation 
for generation after generation of 
youth: telling them that sex is sinful, 


divorce is wrong, homosexuality is 
bestial and abortion is murder. 

The Irish ruling order is being 
shaken by these events. Pressure for 
reform is coming from many sides, 
but those in government are reluc- 
tant to give in. One senator said it 
was all about “love of power, marry- 
ing power and the refusal to leave 
power.” 

There is some truth in that. But it is 
not just about one set of rulers refus- 
ing to divorce themselves from power. 
It is also about the establishment of 
a new order, with less influence for 
the church but the same degree of 
central control over society, an order 
better suited to the needs of the 
bosses in Ireland and the imperial- 
ists in Europe, and the USA. 

This instability creates opportuni- 
ties for the workers and in the op- 
pressed in Ireland. But there should 
be no reliance on the bosses, their 
parties and their press to create some 
haven of liberation. _ 

Demands for free abortion on de- 
mand, free and safe contraception, 
free and simple divorce and an end to 
discrimination against lesbians and 
gay men must be raised and fought 
for with militant campaigns in the 
trade unions and working class com- 
munities. 

Women, workers, and youth must 
demand that the church is kicked out 
of schools and all roles in the judici- 
ary and government. 


Coalition 

Labour, despite its willingness to 
pose as a “clean” nonclerical party 
has no intention of taking on the 
church over abortion. 

In the name of the peace process 
inthe North and stability in the South, 
it immediately rushed to make deals 
for a new coalition. 

Labour must be forced to break 
with the bosses’ parties, end all coa- 
litions with Fianna Fail, Fine Gael and 
the Progressive Democrats and fight 
in opposition against the attacks of 
whatever capitalist coalition 
emerges.@ 
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SWP CONFERENCE 94 


“, . endless repetition of 
the blindingly obvious ™ 





he rapid growth of the So- 
| cialist Workers Party over 

the last two years has 
prompted it to set the creation of 
a mass revolutionary party as its 
short term perspective. In the 
words of the SWP’s leader, Tony 
Cliff, at Marxism '94: 

“If you want to lead millions 
you need hundreds of thousands 
in the party . . . Marxism is about 
action and for action you need 
size. For action you need power. 
We need a mass party—of half a 
million.” 

This was the theme of last month’s 
SWP national conference. Socialist 
Worker stated that now is the “best 
chance in 20 years to build a real 
socialist party” and that this “was 
the message from the Socialist Work- 
ers Party conference” (12/11/94). 

Unlike some critics of the SWP, itis 
not their commitment to the need for 
a revolutionary party that Workers 
Power objects to. It is the politics on 
which they are building their party. All 
the recruits in the world will not make 
the SWP a revolutionary alternative 
to Blair. Only recruits plus revolution- 
ary politics can do that. The recent 
conference demonstrated how the 
SWP’s centrist politics—revolution- 
ary in words but not in deeds—pre- 
vent them from making the break- 
through they so keenly desire. 

A revolutionary party has to have a 
revolutionary programme: not a set 
of paper truisms but a guide to ac- 
tion. The SWP rejects the very idea of 
a programme. The reason for this is 
simple—it means that the SWP can 
tailor its politics to the prevailing 
“mood” of the working class, without 
allowing revolutionary politics to get 
in the way. 

Workers Power is well known for 
this criticism of the SWP. Our objec- 
tions are often painted as a tire- 
some, academic debate. But the ab- 
sence of a programme, and the nec- 
essary tactics which flow from it, are 
at the root of several debates that 
took place in the SWP run-up to their 
conference. 

These centred on two issues in 
particular- the industrial struggle and 
the antifascist struggle. 

The SWP rightly views the indus- 
trial struggle as important. A revolu- 
tionary party's conference would have 
to consider how to organise the small 
but growing militant minority—many 
of whom do not yet embrace revolu- 
tionary politics, but who are prepared 
to fight back against the bosses and 
defy the bureaucrats. 

What do we get from the SWP? 
Their answer to every struggle is to 
build a “network of socialists”—by 
which they mean of SWP members or 
supporters. Of course we are also in 
favour of building a “network of so- 
cialists"— this is a crucial method for 
buildiig up the nucleus of a revolu- 
tionary party. But a further responsi- 
bility of socialists is to link up with 
nomrevolutionary workers in strug 
gle, giving them a lead in the process. 

Marxists call this tactic the united 
front. The form that tactic must take 
in the unions today is the building of 
a rank and file movement, organising 
union members to challenge the stran 


How to build on massive support for AN 


glehold that unaccountable and over- 
paid bureaucrats have over our un- 
ions. . 

The SWP has opposed attempts to 
build such a movement to date. Their 
arguments have been numerous and 
incoherent. “The time is not right. We 
might not be able to control it. We 
might not be able to recruit from it. 
SWP members might get too sucked 
into it. ” 

But ifthe SWP saw its role as trying 
to lead the working class, and ifit had 
a clear programme, there would be 
no risk ofits members getting “sucked 
into” a rank and file movement. Even 
if they began as a minority within 
such a movement, they would be 
distinguished within it by their inde- 
pendent politics, and would rapidly 
expand their influence. 

Instead the SWP will only raise the 
call for rank and file campaigns when 
they feel certain that they will be able 
to control them organisationally from 
the outset. As Trotsky often observed, 
sectarianism shows itself to be little 
more than “opportunism afraid of 
itself”. 

The same political emptiness re- 
veals itself in the anti-fascist strug- 
gle. The Anti-Nazi League (ANL) is an 
SWP front. For all that it mobilised 
150,000 workers and youth at its 
Carnival. That is a good thing. The 
question should be, how to build on 
that? : 

The answer is political. The anti- 
fascist struggle needs to go onto the 
offensive onthe strength of the ANL’s 
successes. An offensive means tak- 
ing the Nazis’ turn towards street 
terror—as in Leeds (see page 2)}— 
seriously. It means using the fight 
against fascist violence to advance 
the consciousness and organisation 
of the whole class by building organ- 
ised self- defence squads. That in 
turn poses the question of how to 
organise the mass of non-revolution- 
ary workers and youth, starting with 
th> 150,000 who attended the Carmi- 
val. 

Defence squads, linked and ac- 
countable to a mass united front, are 
a practical answer. They will also take 
the class forward, because the idea 
can be spread to picket lines and 
demonstrations under attack from 
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the police. Workers and youth, in- 
stead of being battered into submis- 
sion, would gain confidence from the 
victories that such squads could score 
against the fascists and the state. 

This is so obvious that it is embar 
rassing to have to point it out. Yet at 
the SWP’s conference it was rejected 
out of hand. It was denounced as 
“squaddism” by the Central Commit- 
tee. Petitions and demos were point- 
lessly counterposed to defence 
squads. Yet they need not be 
counterposed in the slightest. 

Trotsky, who the SWP are fond of 
quoting (selectively) on the question 
of fascism, derided those who re- 
fused to build defence squads. He 
argued: 

“Nothing increases the insolence 
of the fascists so much as ‘flabby 
pacifism’ on the part of the workers’ 
organisations . . . To give over de- 
fence against fascism to unorgan- 
ised and unprepared masses left to 
themselves would be to play a role 
incomparably lower than Pontius 
Pilate. To deny the role of the militia 
[defence squads] is to deny the role 
of the vanguard. Then why a party? 
Without the support of the masses 
the militia is nothing. But without 
organised combat.detachments, the 
most heroic masses will be smashed 
bit by bit by the fascist gangs,” 
(Whither France?) 

Trotsky words contain important 
lessons not just for the antifascist 
struggle but for the relationship of 
the party and the class, the relation- 
ship of programme to principled tac- 
tics. 

The revolutionary party has to lead 
the working class by posing concrete 
answers— in this case the defence 
squad. It is an answer far in advance 


- of the consciousness of many work- 


ers, yet it meets the immediate and 
objective needs of the working class. 
The organisation of the defence 
squad, and of an anti-fascist united 
front, allows the party to bridge the 
gap in practice between its members 
and its wider periphery. 
Paradoxically the SWP’'s unwilling: 
ness to separate itself programmati- 
cally from reformist workers finds re- 
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flection in its refusal to have anything 
to do with organising them in a com- 
mon, genuine, mass anti-fascist 
united front. 

Responding to recent calls within 
the party for a physical response to 
the C18 onslaught in Leeds the Cen- 
tral Committee rejects them outright 
and argues: 

“Instead we have to respond to 
Nazi terrorism politically, by using the 
united front to isolate them.” 

It then lists what this means: 
leaflets, petitions, demos, campaigns 
to get fascists out of the workplace, 
publicising attacks in the local me- 
dia. Every one of these things is part 
of the fight against fascism. But you 
cannot beat off a fascist attack with a 
petition—even if it has a million names 
on it. You can with a determined 
defence squad. 

And leaflets, petitions, even demos, 
are not in themselves united fronts. 
The united front consists of building 
unity in action with large masses of 
nor-revolutionary workers, at every 
level. This means building joint anti- 
fascist committees and organisations 
which really involve people. In prac- 
tice the SWP has shied away from 
allowing the ANL to develop in this 
way. It has next to no regularly meet- 
ing democratic structures that can 
really involve people. . 

Of course there were voices raised 
within the SWP against this. Some 
oppositionists have argued for the 
SWP to adopt a “minimum pro- 
gramme”. Others argued for activat- 
ing the rank and file tactic. Others 
wanted to build a mass, active ANL. 
Voices were also raised for more 
democracy, with many different reso- 
lutions calling for the election of local 
district committees, and even one 
calling for “special meetings” for black 
comrades. It is a little known fact 
that, despite its penchant for Malcolm 
X posters, the SWP does not allow its 
own black members the right to cau- 
cus. 

Does this signify a party vibrant 
with healthy debate? No. Many of 
those who raised criticisms or Oppo- 
sition documents have already been 
subject to vilification. If they continue 
to criticise Tony Cliff they will be treated 
to the process described by one re- 








cent group of SWP oppositionists. 
After the expulsion of a key 
oppositionist, 

“later [the others] will be frozen 
out. They will be humiliated and gen- 
erally made demoralised. They will 
never be forgiven for their rebellion 
unless they apologise and admit that 
[the comrade who has been expelled] 
is a swine” (Reinstate Andy Wilson 
Bulletin, issued at Marxism 94). 

Despite the proliferation of opposi- 
tion documents, many of them mak- 
ing valid points but often politically 
flawed, the SWP conference seems 
to have been the usual leadership 


rally. 
One SWP comrade lamented that: 
“ .. the level of debate we are 


going to have at this year’s Party 
Conference will not extend much be- 
yond endiess repetition of the 
blindingly obvious. | know Lenin em- 
phasised the importance of repeti- 
tion as a feature of revolutionary 
propaganda, but | don’t think | can 
stomach another mention of street 
maps and Wednesday night Socialist 
Worker distribution.” 

When you are building a party with- 
out a programme the A to Zbecomes 
more important than the ABC of so- 
cialism. 

The SWP leaders are showing all 
the signs of frenetic party building, 
devoid of politics—there are no edu- 
cation or training officers for example 
in the SWP’s district organisations. 
Marxist cadres, who question the 
party’s line and represent a living link 
with the wider working class, are a 
threat under such a regime. They are 
devalued and replaced by the un- 
thinking hacks which all bureaucratic 
organisations foster. 

And this is why the SWP, no matter 
if it scatters membership cards around 
like confetti, will not break through to 
Cliff's projected half a million. To do 
that a party needs more than exhor- 
tation, blind party loyalty and a Na 
tional Party Notes described by one 
member as “written surely by a Butlins 
Redcoat on speed”. 

it needs a clear programme and 
principled tactics. It needs to be pre- 
pared to organise the non-party 
masses that will follow its lead. The 
SWP cannot do this because its lead- 
ers fear the collapse of the party 
membership into any united front. 

SWP members need to stand back 
from the numbers game currently 
being played by Cliff and the Central 
Committee and judge things politi- 
cally. Look at the politics and practice 
of Workers Power. 

On every one of the disparate is- 
sues: the rank and file movement, 
the anti-fascist united front and de- 
fence squads, the right of black com- 
rades and the oppressed to organise 
within the party, real democratic 
centralism, the revolutionary pro- 
gramme—Workers Power has fought 
for a consistent revolutionary social- 
ist alternative to Cliff? 

The future on offer to criticalHthink- 
ing SWP members is eithera bureau 
cratic freeze-out or the zombie-like 
existence of those who have récanted 
their views and settled for an easy 
life. 

For those who find either option 
difficult to stomach, we Say join Work- 
ers Power. 








Dear Comrades, 

Regular readers of Militant 
will have seen the recent letter 
from one Phil Hearse calling 
on supporters of Socialist Out- 
look to follow him into Militant 
Labour as the only organisa 
tion on the far left worth build- 
ing. Hearse was a central 
leader of the Socialist Outlook 
grouping and editor of their 
paper; this resignation will fur- 
ther demoralise the support- 
ers that paper-still has left. 
Over the last few years Social- 
ist Outlook has lost the vast 
bulk of its supporters and now 
has just over 100 left. The 
supporters it does have are 
demoralised and divided; the 
central projects carried out by 
Socialist Outlook have been 
complete disasters which have 
only had the effect of losing its 
supporters to organisations 
such as the Socialist Move- 
ment and Labour Briefing. Ever 
since its formation in 1987 
Outlook has been on the look 
out for something to bury itself 
and its politics in. Its own pro- 
gramme and politics have been 
buried on the grounds of anti- 
sectarianism and building the 
“class struggle” left wing. 

Reading Socialist Outiookfor 
the last seven years it would 
be hard to guess that it was 
the paper of a revolutionary 
Marxist organisation fighting 
to build a revolutionary party. 
A good indication of this oppor 
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tunism is Socialist Outlook's 
youth paper Liberation, subti- 
tled “For a Red, Green and 
Feminist youth movement”. No 
mention of building a revolu- 
tionary youth movement but 
pretending to be abroad based 
campaign, and hiding its own 
politics, 

Whilst Socialist Outlook sup- 
porters have been very good 
activists in the labour move- 
ment, aS an organisation it 
stopped functioning some time 
ago. Some supporters have 


Why I’ve 
joined 
orkers 
ower 





now recognised this and are 
fighting within Socialist Outlook 
for a return to the Trotskyist 
programme and politics. These 
supporters should recognise 
the situation that faces them, 
either continue as supporters 
of Socialist Outlook, and at- 
tempt to win it to the transi 
tional method, whilst what is 
left of it falls apart around 
them or join an organisation 
that it fighting for that pro- 
gramme in the workers’ move- 
ment now. Workers Power is 


small but it is a far more effec- 
tive and coherent organisation 
than Socialist Outlook, it al 
ready has an understanding of 
the transitional method and 
applies it to the class struggle 
now. Comrades in Socialist 
Outlook who want to build a 
Trotskyist organisation should 
join Workers Power and help in 





Biting back 


Dear comrades 

The recent debate over ani- 
mal liberation in WP has proved 
Engels right on one thing at 
least—that unlike the rest of 
animal kind the human brain is 
“nature conscious of itself”. 
Your debate so far only partici 
pated in by humans proves 
that humans are a higher spe- 
cies than any other because it 
will be human beings who will 
decide the fate of the world 
and all other species on it. 
That is, of course, assuming 
that Rabbix (WP183) was once 
a baby and not a bunny. 

Rabbix claims that isolated 
attacks carried out by animal 
liberation activists do not en 
danger life. Yet otters and fish 
have had their lives endan- 
gered when mink have been 
‘liberated’ from fur farms into 
an alien habitat. Parcel bombs 
and incendiary devices clearly 
carry the risk of accidental or 
deliberate human death. 

lf Rabbix was committed to 
the cause this should be no 
problem. After all if a cause is 
worth fighting for, isn’t it worth 
dying for and killing for? 

But Rabbix is not only half 
hearted and inconsistent, but 
also a utopian who is bad at 
maths. Rabbix claims that 
through switching food produc- 
tion from meat to soya beans 
it would be possible to save 
$20 billion and “feed, clothe 
and house the entire human 
population for one year”. There 
are 6 billion people in the 
world—even eating soya beans 
alone it is difficult to see how 
$3.33 could go so far. 

No doubt more people could 
be fed if we all ate soya beans 
alone—but this misses the 
whole point. People do not 
starve because of meat pro- 
duction. There is enough food 
today to feed the whole world 


even if meat is produced. It 
does not do so because peo- 
ple cannot afford to buy it. As 
Rabbix rightly points out pro- 
duction for profit means that 
food production, which has 
expanded massively, and has 
enormous untapped potential, 
means that luxury, extrava- 
gance and waste go alongside 
poverty, starvation and exploi- 
tation. And they will always do 
sO as long as capitalism ex- 
ists—even if we were all veg- 
etarians and we only grew soya 
beans. 

And finally as an animal who 
enjoys meat like my fellow spe- 
cies of lions, tigers and snakes 
| must ask the question—who 
wants to eat Sosmix all day 
anyway? 

Yours in comradeship 

. Bill Hesketh 


Dear comrades 

Paul Morris (WP183) asks 
“Is racism in our genes?” No, 
it isn’t. But unfortunately for 
Rabbix (Letters WP183) we 
are genetically predisposed to 
be meat eaters. 

The construction of our jaws 
and digestive system means 
that we are naturally omnivo- 
rous. Just as many non-he- 
man animals are camivorous 
or omnivorous. 

Incidentally, are animal 
libbers in favour of discourag- 
ing nonhuman animals from 
devouring each other? . 

Rabbix (WP183) raises the 
old red cabbage (respect to 
herrings) that it takes ten 
pounds of vegetables to pro- 
duce one pound of meat. With- 
out challenging the actual 
figures, the point missed here 
is that the nutritional values 
of foods derived from vegeta- 
ble and animal sources are 























completely different. 

For example, protein is usu- 
ally more highly concentrated 
in animalband fish sources than 
in vegetables, and is more 
easily assimilated by the hu 
man body. 

Rabbix patronisingly refers 
to starvation in the “Third 
World” and believes that if 
there were no butchers this 
would benefit the “Third 
World”. This is naive non- 
sense. 

A tiny minority live very well 
in under-developed countries 
and many people in developed 
countries are malnourished. 
This is not due to the exist- 
ence of butchers but of the 
bourgeoisie and their system. 

No doubt the impoverished 
masses for whom meat repre- 
sents a rare and welcome di- 
etary addition will be delighted 
to know that the best on offer 
from the animal libbers is no 


the task of doing just that. 
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more meat, just more fruit 
and veg. 

Since talking to animals is 
proving difficult, it is hard to 
know what they think of all 
this. Would a cow, for exam- 
ple, prefer to live in order to 
be eaten rather than never to 
have lived at all? We can’t 
know. We have to rely on the 
subjective view of their self- 
appointed guardians. Luckily 
for the animal libbers they are 
not actually accountable to 
those whose interests they 
supposedly represent. 

Rabbix says that animal 
libbers don't want to kill butch- 
ers, just encourage them to 
find a different trade. | don’t 
want to kill animal libbers, 
just encourage them to find 
different politics. And Work- 
ers Power is a good place for 
them to begin that search. 

Yours in comradeship 

John Taylor 





WORKERS POWER 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. We base our 
programme and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky, on the documents of the first four 
congresses of the Third (Communist) International and 
on the Transitional Programme of the Fourth Interna- 
tional. 

Capitalism is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic 
system based on production for profit. We are for the 
expropriation of the capitalist class and the abolition of 
capitalism. We are for its replacement by socialist pro- 
duction planned to satisfy human need. 

Only the socialist revolution and the smashing of the 
capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only the working 
class, led by a revolutionary vanguard party and organ- 
ised into workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead 
such a revolution to victory and establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. There is no peaceful, parliamentary 
road to socialism. 

The Labour Party is not a socialist party. It is a 
bourgeois workers’ party—bourgeois in its politics and its 
practice, but based on the working class via the trade 
unions and supported by the mass of workers at the 
polls. We are for the building of a revolutionary tendency 
in the Labour Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to the revolution- 
ary party. | | 

In the trade unions we fight for a rank and file 
movementto oust the reformist bureaucrats, to democra- 
tise the unions and win them to a revolutionary action 
programme based on a system of transitional demands 
which serve as a bridge between today's struggles and 
the socialist revolution. Central to this is the fight for 


-workers’ control of production. 


We are for the building of fighting organisations of the 
working class—factory committees, industrial unions, 
councils of action, and workers’ defence organisations. 

The first victorious working class revolution, the Octo- 
ber 1917 Revolution in Russia, established a workers’ 
state. But Stalin and the bureaucracy destroyed workers’ 
democracy and set about the reactionary and utopian 
project of building “socialism in one country”. In the 
USSR, and the other degenerate workers’ states that 
were established from above, capitalism was destroyed 
but the bureaucracy excluded the working class from 
power, blocking the road to democratic planning and 
socialism. The corrupt, parasitic bureaucratic caste has 
led these states to crisis and destruction. We are for the 
smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian 
political revolution and the establishment of workers’ 
democracy. 

We oppose the restoration of capitalism and recog- 
nise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post 
capitalist property relations. In times of war we uncondi- 
tionally defend workers’ states against imperialism. 

Internationally Stalinist Communist Parties have con- 
sistently betrayed the working class. Their strategy of 
alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their 
stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible defeats 
on the working class world-wide. These parties are re- 
formist and their influence in the workers’ movement 
must be defeated. 

We fight against the oppression that capitalist society 
inflicts on people because of their race, age, sex, or 
sexual orientation. We are for the liberation of women and 
for the building of a working class women’s movement, 
not an “all class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism and 
fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. We fight for 
labour movement support for black self-defence against 
racist and state attacks. We are for no platform for 
fascists and for driving them out of the unions. 

We support the struggles of oppressed nationalities or 
countries against imperialism. We unconditionally sup- 
port the Irish Republicans fighting to drive British troops 
out of Ireland. We politically oppose the nationalists 
(bourgeois and petit bourgeois) who lead the struggles of 
the oppressed nations. To their strategy we counterpose 
the strategy of permanent revolution, that is the leader- 
ship of the anti-imperialist struggle by the working class 
with a programme of socialist revolution and intemation- 
alism. 

In conflicts between imperialist countries and semi- 
colonial countries, we are for the defeat of “our own" 
army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of British troops from Ireland. 
We fight imperialist war not with pacifist pleas but with 
militant class struggle methods including the forcible 
disarmament of “our own" bosses. 

Workers Power is the British Section of the League for 
a Revolutionary Communist Intemational. The last revolu- 
tionary International (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 
1948-51. 

The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of the Fourth International and to 
refound a Leninist Trotskyist International and build a 
new world party of socialist revolution. We combine the 
struggle for a re-elaborated transitional programme with 
active involvement in the struggles of the working class— 


_ fighting for revolutionary leadership. If you are a class 


conscious fighter against capitalism; if you are an intemna- 
tionalist—join us! 
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arms 
embargo! 


IHAC, a city with 70,000 
BB score was desig- 
nated by the United Na- 
tions as a “safe haven” in the 
Bosnian civil war. Today it 
stands ruined and occupied, 
its population scattered, its 
defenders killed or captured. 
The United Nations aban- 
doned not only the thousands 
of civilians it promised to pro- 
tect. It abandoned 1200 of its 
own, Bangladeshi, soldiers. 
Deprived of food and ammuni- 
tion by UN deals with the city’s 
Serbian conquerors, the Bang- 
ladeshi troops were reduced 
to cowering in shelters as the 
Serbs advanced. “We have to 
protect and feed the Bangla- 
deshis sent to protect us” com- 


mented the mayor of Bihac. 
The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) failed to 
protect the population of Bihac. 
Split between the USA, who 
demanded an air bombard- 
ment of Serb military positions, 
and Britain and France who 
wanted to do nothing, NATO 
carried out a series of air 
strikes. These were directed 
not against the besiegers of 
Bihac but against SAM missile 
sites which had fired at NATO 
airplanes. All the precision 
guided bombing equipment 
which the USA used to Cceves- 
tate the cities of lraq wes usec, 
this time, to ensure thal not 2 
hair on the head of the etfhruc 
cleansers was harmed, even 





as the Serb forces unleashed 
napalm and cluster bombs on 
Bihac. 

When the horror of Bihac 
recedes from the headlines, 
western diplomats will heave 
a sigh, putting the destruction 
and occupation of a city “down 
to experience”. They will hypo- 


critically shake their heads at: 


the senselessness of this 
“tribal civil war”. 

Despite the verbal sympa 
thy of the USA for the Bosnian 
Muslims, workers everywhere 
should take a stand in their 
defence. The Bosnian peopie, 
are a multiethnic and not 
merely a Musiem communty, 
They have 2 ert to defend the 
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cide. The Bosnian Serbs’ are 
fighting a naked war of na- 
tional oppression. The defend- 
ers of Bihac were fighting for 
the very existence of their com- 
munities and families, as were 
the defenders of Gorazde, Zepa 
and Srebrenica in Eastern 
Bosnia. 

In the UN Security Council 
all the imperialist powers com- 
bined with Yeltsin’s pro-cap+ 
talist regime and the Stalinist 
butchers of Tiananmen Square 
to deny Bosnia the elementary 
right to defend its national ex- 
istence. They straight jacketed 
the Bosnians with an arms 
embargo, whist the numefr 
Cally stronger and better armec 
Serbian forces ethnically 
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cleansed Bosnia, displacing 
hundreds of thousands. 

At the last minute the USA 
had to appear to do some- 
thing. They were: terrified for 
their own prestige as “police- 
men of the New World Order”. 
Hence the air strikes, the send 
ing, of marines to the Adriatic, 
the lifting of the arms embargo. 
So should workers call for the 
US to intervene military in 
Bosnia? 

No! We should fight to get all 
imperialist and UN troops out 
of Bosnia. Whether they are 
wearing the UNPROFOR blue 
beret or the NATO silver star 
they can do nothing to protect 
the citizens of the safe areas. 
in fact they merely keep them 
disarmed and restrict their 
military actions the moment 
they achieve any Success. 

if the US or the UN were to 
intervene with ground troops 
on the Bosnian side - in reality 
the least likely outcome - they 
would subordinate the justi 
fied Bosnian struggle to their 
own interests and their “or- 
der” inthe Balkans. This would 
be reactionary through and 
through and a catastrophe for 
Muslims, Croats and Serbs 
alike. 

The new world order that 
was proudly declared at the 
end of the Gulf War has be- 
come a debacle in Bosnia. The 
imperialist powers of Europe 
and the USA disagree as to 
who can oversee Yugoslavia’s 
transition to capitalism. They 
agree only that the process 
cannot be overseen by their 
own troops. Thus they can im- 
pose no unified order. 

Now the same fault line 
threatens to fracture NATO, the 
the most powerful military 
block in the world. Former Brit- 
ish Defence Secretary John 
Nott expressed his panic when 
he said, “The rift between the 
British and the Americans is a 
catastrophe for the world”. 
Having won the Cold War, 
scaled down its armoured Givi 
sions in favour of “rapid inter- 
vention” forces, the “new” 
NATO lacks the political unity 
of purpose to use them. Brit- 
ain and France want a deal 
which leaves the Serb gains in 
the civil war largely intact. 


America, in contrast is gearing 
up to lift the arms embargo. If 
it can overcome its allies’ op- 
position it may even supply the 
Bosnians with $8 billion of 
arms and training. It has al- 
ready refused to share satel- 
lite intelligence with the Euro- 
pean forces. 

The tragedy at Bihac shows 
that imperialism can impose 
no lasting or no just order in 
Bosnia. It will either be an or- 
der based on Serb and Croat 
domination and the ethnic 
redivision of Bosnia, or- in the 
unlikely event of a US interven- 
tion - a Croat-Muslim state 
based on oppression of the 
Serbs. Any such “solution” will 
leave national hatreds smoul- 
dering on, waiting to burst into 
flame at the next opportunity. 
The imperialists will have cre- 
ated another Middle East. 

The only progressive solu- 
tion will be anti-imperialist, 
based on the struggle for a 
Socialist Federation of all the 
Balkan peoples and an end to 
national oppression. 

The imperialist troops can 
do nothing progressive. They 
should get out now. They 
should leave theirweapons and 
supplies to the defenders of . 
Bosnian Muslim and multi-eth- 
nic communities. The arms em- 
bargo should be scrapped at 
once. Workers must campaign 
forarms and aid without strings 
to all those fighting to defend 
multi-ethnic Bosnia. 

This crisis shows that there 
is no such thing as “interna- 
tional law”, only international 
force. It shows that the great 
agencies of “international jus- 
tice” from the UN to the Com- 
mission of Human Rights are 
impotent. 

The Balkans may well face a 
future of murderous conflict. 
Starting with Sarajevo, possi 
bly spreading to Kosovo, Mac- 
edonia and even Greece and 
Turkey, the old conflicts will 
erupt. 

But if this tragedy happens 
it will reveal to millions that the 
capitalist system which rules 
their lives subjects entire cit- 
ies and nationalities to destruc- 
tion it cannot guarantee order 
and stability. It must itself be 
destroyed. 


